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THE DOUBLE PROPHECY ; 
OR, 
TRIALS OF THE HEART. 
BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 


CHAPTER I. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THOMAS BRINDSLEY AND IIIS FAMILY— 
FUTURITY IMPENETRABLE UNLESS TO THE INITIATED, 
“Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.”—Brron, 


In a certain part of the North of Ireland, which for 
obvious reasons must be nameless, there lived, about 
thirty years ago, a man, descended from a decent and 
respectable, but reduced family, on whom it is our plea- 
sure to bestow the name of Brindsley. This individual, 
whose Christian name was Thomas, had been in very 
humble circumstances, both before and about the period 
when we introduce him for a brief space to our readers, 
His manners, inherited from those habits of integrity 
and self-respect which were so remarkable in his family, 
were far above those of any other persons in his posi- 
tion of life. Every one who knew him respected him 
highly ; and although, from a consciousness of what his 
ancestors had been, he was somewhat proud and distant 
in his intercourse with the people at large, yet those who 
were aware of the just grounds upon which he persisted 
in maintaining a moral position so much above them, 
never felt nor expressed offence at conduct which in any 
other would have been termed an unbecoming assump- 
tion of superiority, or an offensive exhibition of pride. 
This man, whose disposition was so reserved and distant, 
possessed, nevertheless, the materials of a firm and 
determined character, in which lurked the seeds of a 
strong but latent ambition. His education—simply an 
English one—had not been neglected; and as his 
natural intellect was of a higher standard than ordinary, 
he experienced an anxiety to try his fortune upon the 
broad stage of life. He could write a good hand, was 
an expert accountant, and possessed great facility and 
correctness in committing his sentiments on any subject 
to paper, His wife, though of humble but decent ori- 
gin, was a woman of great personal beauty; and 
nothing could surpass their attachment to each other. 
He had won her from the rival love of a cousin of his 
own, a young man in much better circumstances than 
himself ; but who, though handsome and dashing in his 
manner, was a vindictive profligate, without the slightest 
element of moral principle to guide him in his inter- 
course with the world. Thomas Brindsley was unhappy 
im the early death of his first two children, They died 
VOL, Ie 





each within a year after their birth, a circumstance 
which threw an additional tinge of gloom over his char- 
acter. At length there came a severe season—in fact 
a year of famine; and as he found himself struggling 
almost in vain with the pressure and difficulties of the 
times, he resolved to enter the army ; and by the advice 
of a sergeant, who was recruiting for the India service, 
he resolved to become a soldier in the army of the East. 
This, it is true, may seem rather cruel and heartless, as 
involving the abandonment of his wife; but of this 
want of feeling the man was altogether guiltless. The 
recruiting officer had deceived him by stating that he 
would be at liberty to bring his wife with him, an asser- 
tion which involved nothing more than a mere contin- 
gency—the first being that only a limited number of 
married women were allowed to accompany each regi- 
ment, and those determined by ballot. He and his wife 
still hoped that their lot might be an auspicious one, and 
that the wheel of Fortune might still turn in their 
favour. In this, however, they were disappointed. 
When the ballotting day arrived, it is impossible to 
describe, or even to conceive, their agitation, or the 
dreadful alternatives of their hopes and fears. The 
ceremony passed, however, and, alas! the chance was 
against them. We will not describe their separation, 
but must leave it to the imagination of our readers. We 
cannot, however, neglect to record her parting words. 

** Thomas,” said she, “I may never again see you in 
this life, but, with God’s aid and grace, you shall see 
me before the throne of judgment, your true and faithful 
wife. I will not despair, my husband, but, on the 
contrary, will place my humble but firm trust in the 
care of an all-righteous and merciful Providence,” 

* And if this és to be our last separation on earth,” 
he replied, “I hope you will meet my spirit hereafter, 
as full of truth and affection as your own.” 

“You have a tress of my hair,” said she, “next 
your heart; you will never remove it from that spot ? 

* Never,” said he, “ until I see you again; and if I 
do not, it will go to the grave with me.” 

Whether it was their last separation or nof, our 
readers shall ascertain in due time, , 

When the unhappy Mrs. Brindsley returned to her 
now desolate hearth, she was within three months of 
becoming a mother, for the third time. She was, how j 
ever, a person of as much pride and self-respect as her 
husband, although her manners were more genial and 
cordial. She was also of a strong and independent 
mind, and came to the immediate and creditable resolu- 
tion of leaving nothing undone to maintain herself, 
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without the assistance of her friends, who, indeed, were 
at best but poorly capable of rendering her any support 
whatsoever. Her energy and activity soon became a 
common topic of conversation among her neighbours, 
who pointed to her as an example of what incessant 
exertion can accomplish. She was an expert needle- 
woman, and possessed of great natural skill and taste 
in making up dresses. By the exercise of this talent 
she gradually wrought her way into employment as a 
country mantua-maker, and found her hands amply filled 
with the resources of beneficial industry. 

At length, in due time, she gave birth to a daughter ; 
and in order to enable herself still to pursue her busi- 
ness, she engaged a growing girl, about fourteen, to at- 
tend to her baby, and discharge other domestic duties 
in her cottage. Inthis manner she went on struggling, 
not unsuccessfully, in working out the noblest object of 
buman life—an honourable, though, in her case, an 
humble independence. 

We cannot dwell with a minuteness, which we feel 
would be only tedions to our readers, upon the level and 
monotonous course of her humble but exemplary life, 
Still we must not pass over this portion of it without 
recording her high-minded and faithful attachment to 
her absent husband. We have stated that he won her 
from a profligate cousin of that husband’s, This was 
true, and the task was anything hut one of difficulty, 
where such a pure and virtuoys heart as hers was in 
question. She rejected his cousin’s proposals without 
hesitation, although in a temporal point of view, the 
choice she made was far inferior, and, indeed, anything 
but a prudent one. Her husband’s cousin was still un- 
married ; but although, owing to his own extravagance, 
much reduced in his circumstances, yet still as profligate 
as ever. In fact, now that her husband was absent, he 
assailed her with solicitations of the most dishonourable 
nature, and that with such pertinacity that she was 
obliged to appeal to the protection of her friends and 
acquaintances, to whom, as a matter necessary to her 
own safety, slie stated the persecution to which she was 
perpetually subjected at his hands. Their indignation 
was so deep, and their determination to avenge the 
insults he was offering her, so loudly and unequivocally 
expressed, that the cowardly caitiff fled the country, 
and never showed his face in it again. 

Her firm and resolute conduct under those circum- 
stances, raised her to the highest pitch of admiration 
amongst every person who heard of it, both high and 
low. Business increased so much upon her hands, that 
in a short time she found herself obliged to take in as- 
sistance to cnable her to fu!fil her engagements, 

In this way she not only maintained herself, but was 
able, by degrees, to put something aside for future con- 
tingencies, It was about six months after the depar- 
ture of her husband for the East, that his ruffian cousin 
finally disappeared from the country; but six months 
more elapsed, and still the intelligence came not on 
which her heart was set. No communication whatso- 
ever reached her for two years; and after many a pa- 
tient watch and expectation, she almost ceased to enter- 








tain any hope upon the subject. She knew her hus. 
band’s affection for her, and felt absolutely certain, as 
she was justified in doing, that nothing but death ever 
could or would have occasioned his silence. 

At length, about the commencement, or rather towards 
the middle, of the third year, a letter reached his uncle, 
who was then on his death-bed, and father to the profli- 
gate cousin, who, it appears, had joined the same service, 
containing an account of his death. It stated that he 
died of cholera, after an attack of only a few hours; 
whilst the writer, at the same time, expressed great 
contrition for his own conduct, and hoped, as he was 
now a reformed man, that his cousin Thomas’s widow 
would forgive him for his (poor Thomas’s) sake. This 
dreadful intelligence prostrated her for a time, but 
though affectionate and faithful, she was, as we have 
already said, both firm and resolute, Perhaps, after 
all, the calamity inflicted by the knowledge of his death, 
was more easily borne than the suspense and uncertainty 
which would have preyed upon her by the ignorance of 
his fate. When the worst is known we are able to 
collect our energies and meet the blow ; but to hang in 
all the agonies of suspense, without being able to avail 
ourselves of hope and expectation on the one hand, or 
to combat the apprehended affliction in its worst shape 
on the other, is, of all conditions of human life and suf- 
fering, the most wasting, and the most difficult to sus- 
tain. The only source of consolation now, was her child, 
upon whom her heart turned with a double force of 
tenderness and affection. She thought that she could 
have felt the anguish of his death with less poignancy 
if he could but once have seen her; and on this account 
she felt it as a sacred duty to love the child with an 
additional affection, which she looked upon as the in- 
heritance of his heart, 

In the meantime, we pass from her and her husband's 
fate, to a different object, A new character is begin- 
ning to develop itself in our pages, and that character 
resides in the person of the child we speak of, Maria 
Brindsley. We remember haying seen her when she 
was about eight or nine years of age, and upon another 
occasion, when she was sixteen ; and we solemnly assure 
our readers, that the impression of the last view we had 
of her was such as makes us shrink back from the very 
idea of attempting to describe her, In her case, de- 
scription can do nothing. ‘The thing is impossible, and 
for this reason, that neither the force of the most pow- 
erful imagination, nor the highest ideal conception of 
beauty, whether taken from our knowledge of nature or 
of art, could enable us to reach any notion whatsoever 
of the standard which she presented, We dare not 
therefore, attempt a portrait, and we shall not. All 
we can say is, that the light of youth and beauty seemed 
to emanate like effulgence from her face, and the glory 
of her eye to stand alone and unparalleled among women. 
Horace, indeed, appears to haye had some conception of 
it, when he spoke of the vultus nimium lubricus aspit 
—a countenance too bright to be looked upon; but, 
indeed, there are some female faces whose tints are 50 
delicately beautiful, that neither art nor artist can snatch 
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a grace sufficiently exquisite and ethereal to do them 
justice. Such was that of Maria Brindsley, when we 
saw her in her sixteenth year. All we have said, how- 
ever, is nothing. She must have been seen, and then, 
indeed, the divine charm of her beauty would have 
startled, astonished, and entranced the beholder—as it 
never failed to do. 

Martha Brindsley, for such was her mother’s Christian 
name, had now, next to her own salvation, but one 
object of solicitude upon earth. She devoted herself 
to the careand comfort of her angelic little danghter, with 
an anxiety and tenderness that were their own reward. 
The child was the admiration of all who knew and saw 
her, and well did it become her mother to love and 
cherish her as she did, for from the very earliest period 
of her infancy, never did she occasion even one tempo- 
rary pang to that mother’s heart. She was put to school, 
where she soon distinguished herself among her little 
female companions, and surpassed them as much in in- 
tellect as she did in natural grace and beauty. Having 
learned reading, writing, and some smattering of ac- 
counts, her education was considered sufficiently advanced 
for all the purposes of her humble life; and after her 
withdrawal from school, she devoted herself to the 
acquisition of her mother’s knowledge of dressmaking. 
From this period until her subsequent removal from her 
mother’s roof, there is, with one exception, but little to 
be recorded of her innocent and affectionate life. ‘The 
exception, however, which we allude to, we shall now 
detail. 

Her mother’s cottage to which was attached abort 
half a rood of garden, that stretched longitudinally be- 
hind it, stood upon the edge of a beautiful little green, 
which was considered as a kind of common, fur no one 
ever thought of breaking it up or cultivatingit. Indeed, 
no one would be permitted to do so, as it was considered 
sacred to the sports and amusements of the youngsters 
of both sexes in the village; and, besides, possessed 
what is called the right of commonage. The scenery 
around it, especially in the summer time, was soft, 
serene, and beautiful. ‘The land was devoted more to 
pastoral than agricu!tural pursuits—acircumstance which 
gave to it an aspect delightfully verdant, of which even 
winter could not deprive it. It consisted of low undu- 
lating hills, graceful in their outlines, with sketches of 
rich meadow between them, through the latter of which 
aclear but gentle river wound its serpentine course. 
Many warm-looking farm-houses, most of them white 
ard comfortable, gave a peculiar spirit of happiness and 
animation to the landscape. 

About a couple of miles above, rose a mass of moun- 
tain ridges to the east, peaked and covered with the 
richest heath ; and when the crimson light of the sctting 
sim fell upon them, it appeared to the eye as if they 
had been transfigured by his radiance into a purple glory, 
which seemed like the operation of some grand and 
superhuman enchantment, that had turned them into 
gold. And then again, how many pastoral and rural 
sounds, peculiar to those remote and happy districts of 
life, might be heard during the progress and close of a 





summer evening. How many youngsters of both sexes 
were abroad upon the banks of the river, engaged, the 
males in athletic and amusing sports, and the females 
in the lower swamps of the meadows in collecting the 
honey dew, as it hung richly on the tall corn-like grass 
with which it was loaded. Then come the various 
sounds of rural life, as they arise in the silence of the 
approaching twilight—the sweet song of the country- 
girl as she milks her cow—the careless song of the 
labourer as he returns from his toil—the mingling of 
young and joyful voices in the adjoining meadows, and 
a thousand other happy sounds with which the memory 
of early life in the country is always enriched. 

One Saturday evening, about the middle of summer, 
there was a dance upon the green we have mentioned, 
and the youngsters of the village and neighbourhood 
were, of course, assembled. The fiddler, too, being a 
resident among them, was, when not elsewhere engaged, 
in the habit of playing for them. The good-natured 
man, though blind from his infancy, knew the voice and 
foot of every one of them, and nothing afforded him 
greater gratification than thus to contribute occasionally 
to their innocent and light-hearted amusement, On 
the evening in question, they were all assembled, when 
a considerable division or drawback from their enjoy- 
ment of the dance took place, through the appear- 
ance of an individual then, and for a long time pre- 
viously, of no little celebrity in the North of Ireland. 
This was Staart, the far-famed dummy and spaeman, 
or fortune-teller. These Stuarts were absolutely re- 
nowned for the prophetic accuracy with which they fed 
the public appetite for an insight into futurity. It 
would seem that they must have intermarried within 
the forbidden degrees, otherwise it is impossible that 
almost every individual of the family should have been 
deaf and dumb. ’Tis true we know that this melan» 
choly privation, like many other maladies, is always 
hereditary ; but be this as it may, almost every man 
and woman of the Stuart race seem to have been 
deaf avd dumb from their birth. That much gross im- 
posture may have been practised by them, there is little 
or no doubt, but the evidences of their privation were 
too severely tested to allow them to impose upon the 
public in the matter of speech and hearing. We be- 
lieve the family is now extinct, for after many inquiries, 
we have not been able to trace or hear of them for 
several years. The only man of them we ever saw was 
the individual of whom we are about to speak. He 
was tall and thin, and of a weather-beaten, sallow com- 
plexion. We were then very young, and looked upon 
him with a kind of reverence that was strongly imbued 
with sensations of pain and fear, That, however, which 
impressed us most disagreeably, was the noise which 
seemed to proceed from his temples whilst eating his 
food. It resembled a small dull knocking against an 
empty vessel, and proceeded evidently from some mal- 
formation in the sutures or joinings between the upper 
jaw-bones and the skull. Something like this must 


have been the case, because at every mastication they 
shot out on both sides of the face, iu a line with the 
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eyes, in a manner that was both startling and disagree- 
able, and especially as their motion seemed to occasion 
the noise. 

His appearance upon the present occasion threw a 
change over the light spirit which had animated the 
enjoyment of the young folks then assembled. on the 
common. 

‘ Here is Stuart the dgmmy ; he will tell all our for- 
tunes !” and immediately, as he approached, a crowd of 
young and eager, but timid faces, gathered about him. 
Indeed, there is a strange combination in the feelings 
which are entertained for either man or woman who is 
supposed to possess the power of raising the veil of 
faturity. Fear, modified by curiosity, and an anxiety 
to hear, if possible, what the outlines or leading events 
of our life may be, constitutes the mood of mind in 
which we solicit their predictions ; and, indeed, we think 
that were it not for the influence of love and ambition— 
the two great principles of life—very few could be 
found anxious to approach such persons at all, pos- 
sessed, as they are supposed to be, by a strange and 
supernatural mystery. At all events, the wild-looking 
old man was surrounded by the young folk; some of 
those who possessed Jeast fear and more assurance, ap- 
proaching boldly, and intimating as well as they could 
by signs, that they wished him to spae their fortunes ; 
whilst others, more timid and apprehensive, kept aloof, 
and stood at a cautious distance. The fortune-teller 
seemed rather displeased, and signified somewhat angrily 
that he would tell them nothing. In the meantime, he 
cast his eyes about, and discovering Maria Brindsley, 
standing with apparent awe and timidity at a distance, 
he beckoned her to approach him, and after having con- 
templated her beautiful features and exquisite little 
figure—she was then about twelve—he placed his hand 
upon her head, with an expression of great benignity, 
and taking her along with him, proceeded to her 
mother’s cottage. Having arrived there, he shut the 
door with his own hands, in order to keep out the 
crowd, who were pressing to follow him into the house. 
He then made signs to her mother to procure him the 
materials for writing; and having received them, he 
once more contemplated the little girl’s features for a long 
time, and with intense earnestness; then examined the 
palm-lines of her hand with equal attention, and hay- 
ing apparently satisfied himself, he retired into an inner 
room, fetching the pen, ink, and paper along with him. 
Here he remained for at least an hour, not, certainly, 
writing during all that period, as was evident from the 
noise of his step, as he paced the room. At length 
there was a silence of about fifteen minutes, during 
which they took it for granted that he was committing 
the chief incidents of her future fate and fortunes to 
paper, and in a few minutes they hoped to have the 
mysterious scroll laid before them. 

Maria herself, though young, felt her position a try- 
ing one. Tis true, her future destiny might be bright, 
and agreeable, and happy—but what if it should prove 
to be the reverse of all this? The alternations of hope 
and fear might be read in the varying expression of her 





anxious countenance, which was now pale as death, and 
anon flushed into the hue of crimson by the trepidation 
and tumult which agitated her heart. Her mother, all 
whose hopes of earthly happiness were centred in her 
sweet and beautiful child, experienced an anxiety so 
deep, that she regretted her compliance with the wish 
of the old spaeman. 

“JT am sorry,” she said, addressing her assistants, 
“that I consented to this piece of folly at all. The 
man can know nothing of what’s to happen to us in the 
future ; and if he foretels evil, it may break down the 
spirits of my child, and make her miserable and unhappy.” 

“Not a bit, mother,” replied Maria, collecting her 
energy, “‘ it doesn’t matter what he may foretel ; because 
if it happens to be bad, I will do what you always told 
me to do—that is, to trust in God—which I will do, 
and then if I don’t deserve the evil, God won’t let it 
come upon me.” 

As the noble girl spoke, her cheek mantled, and her 
eye flashed with resolution and energy, and we may 
add, too, with early piety. 

“No, mother,” she added, ‘I am not afvaid now, and 
don’t you, mother, either. What is the whole thing, 
after all, but a joke?” 

Stuart now made his appearance in the kitchen, with 
a paper folded like a letter in his hand. Mrs. Brinds- 
ley signed to him that she wished to see it, but he 
shook his head forbiddingly, and intimated that he 
wished to have sealing-wax. This was procured ina 
few minutes, when, to their utter astonishment, he im- 
mediately sealed up the paper, and handed it to her 
mother, accompanied with an open slip, on which was 
written the following words :— 


I lay it upon you, as a strict and solemn obligation, 
that this paper is not to be opened or read until your 
daughter’s marriage day—after the ceremony. The 
disregarding of this obligation is likely to be her ruin; 
and if you wish her to avoid evil in many shapes, and 
most of all from her own heart, you will not attempt to 
do it. Isee what is before her, but it is for her own 
good that she should not know it until the time I men- 
tion. On that day this prophecy of her fortune will be 
fulfilled, CuARLEs Stuart.” 


Maria, on hearing this read, said— 

“ Very well, mother, sign to him that we will act in 
obedience to his wishes.” 

The mother accordingly did so, upon which he once 
more approached Maria, looked upon her with evident 
complacency and satisfaction, and taking her hand, he 
placed it on her own heart, and turning up his eyes, 
pointed towards heaven. 

*“ He means, darling,” observed her mother, “ that if 
you fear God, and put your trust in heaven, there will 
be no danger. His face, too, seems full of satisfaction, 
which surely would not be the case if he thought or 
knew that there was evil before you.” 

She then put her hand in her pocket, in order to 
offer him money, but observing her intention, he ab- 
ruptly, and somewhat angrily, prevented her, and having 
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raised his hand solemnly to enforce the obligation which 
he had imposed upon her, he once more pointed to the 
open paper, lest he might be misunderstood, after which 
he took his departure, with that slow and solemn pace 
which was peculiar to him. 

This incident created quite a sensation in the little 
world about them. The neighbours, both young and 
old, flocked in to hear Maria’s fortune, but on finding 
that it was a sealed document, their curiosity, especially 
that of the women, was inflamed to such a pitch, that 
poor Mrs. Brindsley felt herself and her daughter lite- 
rally in a state of persecution. They were assailed by 
every variety of logic and eloquence, not to omit piety, 
fiiendship, sincere interest for their welfare, and the 
natural feelings of good neighbourhood ; for through 
all those shapes and disguises did curiosity pass. If 
curiosity, however, assumed so many aspects, so also 
did rumour. In the course of a few days the whole 
neighbourhood seemed to have been made perfectly well 
acquainted with the full particulars of this most mysteri- 
ous affair; but as every account of it differed from 
another, her acquaintances flocked to her for the pur- 
pose of hearing the authentic version. 

The first that entered was her next-door neighbour, 
Mrs. Nelson, who, having taken her seat, commenced 
with all the adroitness of a diplomatist, to insinuate 
herself into the secret. She drew, however, a very 
wide circle around the question, but with singular tact 
contrived to narrow it gradually, and as if without de- 
sign, until she could get Mrs. Brindsley into what is 
termed a vicious circle; in other words, a circle from 
which she could not escape without giving up the infor- 
mation required. 

After the usual salutations, Mrs. Nelson introduced 
that original topic, the weather. 

‘Well, Mrs. Brindsley, was there ever seen such 
weather as this, praise be to goodness 7” 

“It's blessed weather, Mrs. Nelson.” 

“It is indeed, and we ought to be thankful for it, 
which I’m afeared we are not—an’ the crap, too, how 
it promises. We intend to try the new praties on 
Saturday. Indeed, Billy” (her husband) ‘says we 
might ’a done it a fortnight ago, but its betther to wait 
till they get a bone in them, than to dig them when 
they're nothin’ but blobs of wather.” 

“True enough, indeed, Mrs. Nelson.” 

“ Ay, and how beautiful the evenins are. Wasn’t 
last Saturday a delightful day? and indeed it’s but 
seldom that Woolty” (William) “ Rutledge is at home 
of a Saturday evenin-—and wasn’t it lucky that the 
youngsters got him for their dance, poor things—sor- 
row on that spaeman, he knocked it up on them.” 

“Well, but sure it was their own fault, Mrs. Nelson, 
and not his. Why didn’t they mind their dance, and 
pay no attention to him ?” 

“That’s true, indeed ; but, still, it’s only natural for 
young people to wish for a knowledge of their fortunes. 
There’s Billy*—my husband—that remembers the Peep- 

* This man and the character who is now speaking lived 
~—he, to reach the age of one hundred and seven, and she, 





o’day boys, and he says he was tould by one of the 
Stuarts that his wife’s Christian name was to be Kate, 
and you know he was right. They say he took a great 
fancy to your Maria—is it true ?” 

“Why, indeed, it seems so—he came home with 
her.” 

“ And, I’ll go bail, tould her fortune ?” 

“Well, indeed, that’s more than we know, Mrs. 
Nelson.” 

“Surely, if he spaed her fortune, you conldn’t but 
know it. But is it true, as they say, that he said she’s 
to be married to an attorney ?” 

“ Tudeed, it’s the first I heard of it, Mrs. Nelson !” 

“ And that he’s to be hanged for forgery. The Lord 
in heaven forbid that, any way, for the poor girl’s sake. 
Still it would be well for her to get rid of such a vil- 
lain, even by the gallows. Murdher sheery! to be 
hanged for forgery. God pity her, but she has a hard 
fate before her, poor child !” 

* But, in the mean time,” replied Mrs. Brindsley, 
 there’s not a word of truth in it.” 

‘* Then what did he tell her, Martha?” pursued Mrs. 
Nelson, becoming more familiar and insinuating— 
“surely he tould her something, eh ?” 

“Not a syllable. He wrote her fortune down, and 
sealed it up, and it’s not to be opened until her mar- 
riage day, when the ceremony is over.” 

* And would you submit to sich a piece of villany 
as that, Martha? Murdher sheery! to keep you and 
the poor child on the tenther hooks until then! Surely 
you won’t submit to that, any way. Of course you'll 
open the paper and see what’s in it? it may put both 
your child and yourself upon your guard.” 

“ Indeed, and I will not, Mrs. Nelson. He said if I 
did—that is, he wrote it down—that if I did, it might 
be the ruin of my child to know it.” 

“And why should the sinner say sich a thing? 
Doesn’t Maria herself wish to know it ?” 

“ Not a bit, ma’am—the girl has sense beyond her 
years, and has made up her mind not to read it until 
that time comes, as I hope it will.” 

“ Well, all I can say is, that if I was in your place, 
it wouldn’t be long unopened: but, indeed, Maria is a 
very wise child—too much so, maybe, for her years, 
Now, do be guided by me, and let us see it. It can 
do no harm at any rate, and may do a great deal of 
good.” 

‘No, indeed, Mrs. Nelson, nothing on earth will 
tempt either of us to break it. We have made our 
minds up on the subject, so that neither you, nor any 
one else, need ever urge us to it.” 

“ Well, my dear, I have done my duty—only I wish 
that you may never sup sorrow for your obstinacy— 
that’s all. If you do, remember you were well advised, 
and that you scorned both the advice and the adviser.” 

‘Don’t say scorn, Mrs. Nelson ; I’m obliged to you 
for your good wishes, but once for all, I tell you that 
my mind’s made up on it.” 
on of one hundred and six, They lived without spot or 
stain, 
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Several others came with the same object, by which 
we mean, a flaming wish to gratify a most prurient 
curiosity, but all in vain. They were treated with the 
same civility and firmness of spirit by Mrs. Brindsley, 
who thanked them for their good wishes, but declined 
to break the seal, or reveal the secret. 

At length a more sober and sanctified form of curi- 
osity made its appearance in the shape of a very pious 
woman, named Mrs. Gillespie, who came not so mnch 
to wheedle and iusinuate, as to storm the citadel by 
Christian rebuke, and no small exhibition of spiritual 
alarm, for the danger in which this ungodly temporizing 
with Satan had placed Mrs. Brindsley and her child. 

“ Neighbour,” she began, with clasped hands, a sigh 
that strongly merged into a groan, and a very devout 
upturning of the eyes, “a hope am about to spake to a 
woman that wishes to look Zionwards—a hope so—a 
do, indeed, ahem !” 

‘*T hope so, too, Mrs. Gillespie,” replied her neighbour. 

‘¢- You know,” proceeded Mrs, Gillespie, ‘* am a plain- 
spoken woman, and am sorry to hear that you're dealin’ 
wi’ the canthrips o’ Satan, and for that matther, so is 
Tam sorry. Is it true that this black scrowl is sealed 
with a cloven foot ?” 

“No, indeed,” replied Mrs. Brindsley, “he refused 
to seal it with anything but the child’s own thimble.” 

“ Well,” replied Mrs. Gillespie, “all a can say is, 
that there’s no use in keeping the unholy document. 
sealed up. The spaeman himself couldn’t nor didn’t, 
keep the secret. I’m informed by Paddy Hannigan 
that he wrote two copies of it—that he showed him one 
o’ them—and that it said the poor lost child is to be mar- 
ried to an Episcopalian bishop, and then a’d be gled to 
kuow what’s to become of her salvation, poor thing. A’d 
every bit as soon she’d turn Papish and marry a priest, 
and so would Tam, because you sce there might be some 
chance of her convartin’ the priest, but de’il a Christian 
alive could hould any hope of convartin’ sich a hardened 
sinner as an Episcopalian bishop.” 

Mrs. Brindsley could not avoid laughing heartily at 
the honest Presbyterian zeal of Mrs. Gillespie, and 
especially, at her pious horror of the Episcopalian Bishop. 

* Well, Mrs. Gillespie,” she replied, ‘* I don’t think 
there’s the slightest chance of her marrying either a 
Protestant bishop or a Catholic priest. In the mean 
time, you are all alarmed without any grounds, I trust, 
about what the spaeman has written.” 

** But why don’t you open the paper, and read it ? 
They say all the family of those Stuarts tell fortunes 
only by the black art, and doesn’t every one know that 
the black art can be learned from nobody but Satan 
himself. Isn’t it he that teaches them to read and write, 
for it’s well known that they never went.to school for it ? 
A say then, Mrs. Brindsley, that your soul is in a dan- 
gerons state, if you don’t open that paper and learn— 
ay, and let your neighbours, too, learn—what is in it. 
As a Christian woman a came to tell you so, and if you 
won’t be guided by your friends, why, then, the sin and 
guilt of it must rest upon your own head, So you wou’t 
let us see it ?” she added, as a last effort, 


q 





** No, ma’am,” replied the other, “ as I’ve made my 
resolution, I will keep it.” 

“Oh! very well, very well!” replied Mrs. Gillespie, 
‘A fear the temptation of Satan is strong upon you, 
Mrs. Brindsley, and so does Tam, for he said so.” 

After a time, however, all this anxiety to know the 
secret passed away, as everything of the kind docs; 
not, however, until every conceivable conjecture was 
made as to what it could be. 

In the meantime the circumstance invested this most 
lovely young creature with an interest which, fair as she 
was, would otherwise never have been attached to her 
at all. She was now as it were a beautiful myth, and 
looked upon as one whose fate was involved in a mys- 
terious and forbidden prediction—a prediction, too, 
which was known to be in existence, and which was to 
be disclosed only at a particular period. 

It is a general opinion throughout the world, but 
especially among savage and barbarous tribes of people, 
that those individuals from whom God has withheld the 
divine faculty of reason, are almost generally endowed 
with some other gift, which is not conferred upon the 
rest of their fellow-creatures. In some countries the 
persons of fools and idiots are held sacred, and are Jooked 
upon as possessing the power of raising the veil of futu- 
rity. It is pretty well known, if we can depend upon 
history, that when the Pythoness gave out her revela- 
tions, she became so strongly agitated and convulsed, 
that her spirit was supposed to pass from under the 
influence of calm and sober reason, and that her divin- 
ations were always the result of a high delirious fary, 
without the influence of which she could utter no pre- 
diction, Cassandra, too, the only female prophetess in 
Troy, was mad, and we have it upon very excellent 
authority, that the magicians, conjurors, and sorcerers 
of the dark ages, were never able to reach the objects 
of their incantations and sorceries with success, until 
they became convulsed with spasmodic agoniecs, that 
reduced them to a state of the most incredible exhaus- 
tion and debility. It was, however, whilst in this state 
that they are said to have received their black inspira- 
tions. Upon this principle, we suppose it is, that the 
common people attribute the privilege of prediction to 
the deaf and dumb, as a compensation for the want of 
speech and hearing. Still, with respect to the Stuart 
family in the north of Ireland, we are of opinion, upon 
more mature reflection, that they must have been im- 
postors, as it was known that almost every one of them 
could read and write. Having closed these reflections, 
we now resume our narrative, and return to our heroine. 





CHAPTER I. 


MRS. CLINTON’S INTEREST IN MARIA, AND THE CAT'SE OF IT— 
THE VERY CRIGINAL LOVE OF WILLIAM WALLACE, THE 
YOUNG MINISTER. 

Tue figure of Maria Brindsley gradually developed 
itself into all the exquisite proportions of a Grecian 
statue, with drapery almost as simple. As she grew 
up, she became not merely the admiration, but the won- 
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der of the neighbourhood. Nor was her beauty confined 
to that contracted limit. Her light, agile, and graceful 
step, was a charm even to look at. When playing on 
the green, her sylph-like motions reminded one of those 
of the fawn or antelope. She flew rather than ran; and 
when lit up into the roseate warmth and excitement 
which resulted from the free and boundless enjoyment 
of exercise, it was impossible to look at her without 
feeling one’s self literally enchained by a species of en- 
chantment. Yet so full of sweetness and affection was 
her disposition, that, notwithstanding the wonderful su- 
periority of her beauty and person, she was never known 
tohave an enemy among young persons of her own sex. 
On the contrary, she was as much the centre of love 
among them, as she was of admiration. 

After she had betaken herself to her mother’s busi- 
ness, nothing could surpass her industry or her anxiety 
to improve in it. When she had reached her sixteenth 
year, she had gained all the information on the subject 
which her mother, who was self-taught, and ignorant of 
the trade as an art, could teach her. Tis true her mo- 
ther, until then, had wrought only for the humbler 
classes—that is to say, from the daughters of the decent 
farmer down to the humble servant-maid. Now, how- 
ever, a higher class, attracted by a curiosity which arose 
from the reputation of her extraordinary beauty, began 
to call to her mother’s house, to ascertain if she could 
undertake to execute their orders, This, however, she 
uniformly decliped, unless in such plain and simple mat- 
ters as she felt herself capable of managing with success, 

In the meantime, she was frequently receiving advice 
from the ladies of the neighbourhood, to place her daugh- 
ter in some respectable establishment, where she could 
become acquainted with the more refined and elegant ope- 
rations of that delicate and beautiful art; but, alas! 
there was no such establishment within her reach, and 
she could almost as soon part with her life as with her 
daughter. Several ladies throughout the parish, charmed 
with the natural grace of her manner and her beauty, 
offered to get her a place in some of the most fashion- 
able establishments in the metropolis ; but to those kind 
offers the mother never could assent, although she 
warmly expressed her gratitude for their goodness and 
generosity in making them, Maria was now past six- 
teen; and nothing could surpass the propriety and 
modest grace of her conduct and manner. Nature 
seemed to have stamped the impress of a lady upon her 
Several offers of marriage were now made, both to her- 
self and through her mother, many of them highly ad- 
vantageous, indeed, such as no girl in her position of life 
could expect but herself, yet she declined them all very 
humbly, and with many thanks, assuring the parties that 
she was too young to entertain any notion of matri- 
mony, and that, besides, she could not for a moment 
think of leaving her mother, to whom her industry was 
necessary, and who, besides, had no other child but her- 
self. All this raised her very high in the opinion of 
every one who heard of her decisions. Her motives 
Were respected, and she was as generally praised as 
much for her good sense as her beauty. 





Indeed, at this period she was subjected to much and 
incessant temptation. Many young and wealthy profli- 
gates laid traps and snares for her, which required a 
character of singular virtue and extraordinary firmness 
to escape and resist. Many dishonourable and seduc- 
tive offers were made to her, which she rejected with in- 
dignation and scorn, When at church every eye was 
upon her ; and when in fair or markct she was followed 
by crowds, a circumstance which was peculiar to the 
public appearance of other rustic beauties, as well as to 
her. She now came to the resolution of avoiding public 
places as much as possible, with the exception of church, 
at which she was a regular attendant, but always ac- 
companied by her mother. Indeed, of late, and ever 
since those disgraceful importunities had become so fre- 
quent, she never went any where unless under her pro- 
tection, or the escort of some steady friend. The truth is, 
she led a most uncomfortable aud unpleasant life; and 
if it had been possible for her motker to leave the neigh- 
bourhood altogether, she would have done so. This, 
however, was out of the question. She could not think 
for a moment of removing from the reach of those 
friends, by whose custom and kindness she and her 
child were supported in the exercise of her humble skill 
and industry. 

About this time an old lady, in a distant part of the 
parish, who had heard much of her beauty, and of the 
temptations to which she was in the habit of being sub- 
jected, after having made herself well acquainted with 
the circumstances, drove to Mrs. Brindsley’s ecottag», 
and asked to see her. 

“]T wish,” said she, ‘to haye some private eonver- 
sation with you; and it is,-J think, of importance to 
yourself.” 

Mrs. Brindsley was somewhat embarrassed, because 
the only neat little apartment into which she could havo 
asked her was the parlour, and that was their working 
room. She soon recovered her presence of mind, how- 
ever, and requested the workwomen and her daughter 
to retire to the garden, until she should send for them. 
She then brought ber yisitor in, and having placed a 
chair, asked her to sit down. The good lady did so; 
and haying gazed through the wivdow into the garden, 
whore Maria and the workwomen were walking, she 
contemplated the former with apparently a deep interest 
—an interest much deeper than poor Mrs, Brindsley 
was aware of at the time, but which our readers will 
very soon understand. 

This lady, whom we shall call by the name of Clinton, 
was a woman of high connections, both by her own fa- 
mily and that of her husband. She was very proud in 
her own circle, but she was kind, unassuming, and pro- 
verbially benevolent out of it. In the ordinary inter- 
course of life, she was liberal-minded, generous both in 
her feelings and sentiments, and accomp'ished as well 
in her natural intellect as in her education. The aris- 
tocratic principle, however, was strong in her, and no 
woman liying eyer manifested a prouder disposition to 
maintain the doctrine of social caste than she did. And 
yct she was remarkable for an unusual degree of that 
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artlessness of disposition and simplicity of character, 
which are uniformly inseparable from a kind and bene- 
ficent heart. Altogether, she was the most popular 
woman in that part of the country. Having given this 
slight sketch of her, we shall proceed to detail the 
conversation which took place between her and Mrs. 
Brindsley. 

“That is a beautiful girl of yours, Mrs. Brindsley,” 
said Mrs. Clinton. ‘ What do you intend to do with 
her? Don’t you think it is time she was settled in life ?” 

“ Why, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Brindsley, “ she is little 
more than a child yet—only entering her seventeenth 
year. As for marriage, she has no thoughts of it ; and, 
besides, I can assure you, that no temptation or offer of 
that kind could ever induce her to leave me. She is the 
most affectionate and dutiful child that ever drew the 
breath of life; and, indeed, I scarcely think I could 
part with her.” 

* © Well, that is but natural, and I am not surprised 
at it. She is much spoken of.” 

“How, ma’am ?” replied her mother, alarmed—“ not 
to her disadvantage, I trust ?” 

“Certainly not, Mrs. Brindsley, but for her good 
qualities and virtues; but especially for her extraordi- 
nary beauty. Now, I am come to speak to you as a 
friend ; and let me tell you, Mrs. Brindsley, that placed 
as she is, without a father to protect her, beauty is too 
frequently a fatal gift,” 

“* God forbid,” replied her mother, “that it should 
be so to her |” 

“ Well, in her case, I do not say it is; and, I trust 
sincerely, that it will not be so. But, you know your- 
self, that where such extraordinary beauty and personal 
perfections as she is possessed of, appear in an humble 
girl, in a country village surrounded by young gentle- 
men, possessed all of wealth, some of insinuating man- 
ners, handsome in person, and, very probably, profligate 
in principle ; I say, Mrs. Brindsley, that when that 
beautiful girl of yours is placed, as she is, within a 
circle of such temptations, at the most dangerous period 
of life, it is your duty to remove her beyond their 
reach if you can.” 

‘“* Madam,” replied Mrs. Brindsley, with something 
of the mother’s indignant pride, “1 am not afraid of 
my daughter. She has no love but that for me, her 
mother; and, besides, Mrs. Clinton, young as she is, 
she lives in the fear of God. I admit that many at- 
tempts have been made to lead her from the right path, 
but they have all failed, and she has made her mother’s 
ear and her mother’s heart acquainted wiih every secret 
of her life.” 

“T am glad to hear you confirm what I have heard 
from other sources, Mrs. Brindsley; but I beg you to 
reflect that your daughter is very inexperienced, and 
ignorant of the wiles of men, and that although she 
may have resisted so far, it is not impossible that 
the hour and tempter may come, at a moment when 
her own heart may betray her. Few, indeed, fall in 
this world under any circumstances, whether in ambition 
or love, upon a first temptation ; but, on the contrary, 





we well know that many have maintained long and 
noble struggles, yet have fallen at last. The great art 
of prudence, Mrs. Brindsley, is either to remove the 
temptation, or to avoidit. There is a celebrated author 
—an Irishman—named Goldsmith, whose advice is, 
that we ought to have recourse to flight— 


** And when we cannot conquer, learn to fly.” 


Now, I say, you cannot remove the temptations from 
your daughter, but you may remove your daughter from 
the temptations.” 

“There is a great deal of truth in what you say, 
madam,” replied Mrs. Brindsley, ‘‘ but I do not like to 
hear anything that would weaken the trust of a mother 
in the virtue and purity of her child.” 

** May God forbid, Mrs. Brindsley, that ever I should 
do so; but I speak to you as a woman who has had 
more experience in life, and upon a much larger scale 
than you could possibly have had, I am, perhaps, bet- 
ter aware of the danger to which your daughter is ex- 
posed than you are, or than you can be. My son, the 
lieutenant, a young man—and a very handsome one, 
I can assure you—is now at home on leave of absence 
from his regiment, which is stationed in Kilkenny. 
Well, he saw your daughter at church, and as you and 
she came out with the rest of the congregation, I could 
perceive that he waited until she made her appearance. 
I saw him look at her; I saw her return his look, and 
blush deeply at the moment. Now, I wish you to cal 
her in, and ask her if she can deny it.” 

“No, madam,” replied Mrs, Brindsley, reddening 
with some:hing like indignation, “I shall rot insult my 
child by complying with such an unfeeling request. 
Your son may have stared at ber in an unbecoming and 
offensive manner; and if so, it was very natural that 
either she or any other modest girl should blush with 
anger at such an improper liberty. Still, from all I 
ever heard of your son, he has the charactcr of being 
an honourable and gentlemanly young man, and is well 
spoken of by every one who knows him, | cannot think 
he would stare at her.” 

“ He did not stare at her; his look—for I observed 
them both well—was exceedingly respectful ; but yet she 
blushed when she re‘urned it,” 

“ Did she return it iu an unbecoming manner—in an 
immodest manner ?” asked her mother. 

* Certainly not,” replied Mrs, Clinton; ‘ it was buta 
glance; her eyes instantly fell, and immediately her 
cheeks became crimson.” 

“Goodness me!” said Mrs, Brindsley, “ all this is 
very natural, and surely has nothing in it discreditable 
to my child.” 

“1 don’t mean to insinuate anything of the kind,” 
replied Mrs. Clinton, ‘because I don’t believe it; but 
the foolish boy has been talking of nothing else than 
your daughter for the last month, Unfortunately, he 
has never been a church-goer, but it happened that upon 
his return on leave we brought him to church the first 
Sunday ; and whatever may have been the reason of it, 
he has been a regular attendant ever since—a thing 
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which was very unusual with him. Ile says he is 
about to write to-morrow for another month’s leave of 
absence—and—and—in truth I fear—in fact I don’t 
exactly know what to say. In the mean time, think of 
what I have mentioned to you; reflect upon it; and if 
you wish to have your daughter improved in her busi- 
ness, and removed from temptation at the same time, I 
will enable you to accomplish it. In a few days I will 
call again, when we can talk at more length upon the 
proposal I have to make to you; but [I am now in a 
hurry, and must be going. ‘This is Monday—say Thurs- 
day—I shall call again on Thursday.” 

The good-natured but anxious lady then took her de- 
parture, and Mrs. B.indsley began to reflect upon the 
conversation they had had, and to fear that there might 
be some cause of apprehension in it, Licutenant Clin- 
ton was one of the handsomest young men in the county; 
but then he was universally beloved for a high sense of 
generosity and honour. Ile was neither a seducer nor 
a profligate, but always manifested himself as a warm 
friend to his father’s tenantry, whenever any dispute or 
difficu'ty occurred between the old gentleman and them. 
All those good qualities, however, might be the more 
dangerous to her daughter, who was herself, as she well 
knew, of a kindred disposition. Then came his hand- 
some person, the most dangerous point in the whole 
argument, especially when associated with such noble 
and excellent qualities—gqualities which had made him 
80 popular throughout the whole county. 

“Well,” said she, “I am her mother; and after 
what Mrs. Clinton has said, I feel that I would neglect 
my duty if I did not speak to Maria upon the subject.” 

Accordingly on that night, after the assistants had 
gone home, she addressed her daughter as follows : 

“ Maria, my darling, I believe you have never kept 
a secret from me.” 

Now, we must say, before we give Maria’s answer, 
that, from the moment Mrs. Clinton left the house, Mrs. 
Brindsley fancied that she could observe an uneasiness 
and embarrassment of manner about her daughter, such 
as she had never noticed before. Maria, she remarked, 
frequently looked at her furtively, precisely as if she en- 
tertained some suspicion of the topic of conversation 
which had been discussed in her absence. ‘This cer- 
tainly gave her mother some concern. 

“ Maria, my darling, I believe you have never kept a 
secret from me,” 

“No, mother, I don’t think I ever did; I had no 
secrets to keep from you.” 

The mother now resolved to take her as it were un- 
awares, put the following unexpected question to her : 

“Maria, you have ofteu seen Lieutenant Clinton, that 
the whole world praises so much. What do you think 
of him ? 

Maria's eyes, which had been fixed with an eagor 
and interrogatory look upon her mother, now fell, and 
for 4 time she made no reply ; but to her mother’s as- 
tonishment, and, we may add, consternation, the blush 
80 significantly alluded to by Mrs. Brindsley overspread 
her whole face and neck. 
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The mother’s heart sank—she became struck with 
alarm and dismay, and for a time had scarcely breath 
to repeat the question. 

“* My dear Maria, you do not answer me,” she sa‘d, 
with that searching and authoritative voice which is 
peculiar to parents, and so embarrassing to daughters 
under such circumstances. 

Maria did not answer her, but she raised her eyes, 
looked upon her, and when she did, her mother saw 
that those beautiful eyes were filled with tears. 

Mrs. Brindsley was a woman of greit good sense, 

and had herself known what love was in its fullest 
strength. To catechise her daughter further on this 
subject, she thought would be injudicious, and might 
occasion more harm than good: and, indeed, we think 
she was right. When the barb of the arrow has en- 
tered, and remains there, it is not by forcibly attempt- 
ing to drag it out, that the patient can be relieved. 
ivery such effort ovly aggravates the pain, and ulti- 
mately sends it deeper into the wound, which conse- 
quently becomes more inflamed and dangerous. Inde- 
pendently of this, she had made the painful and 
melancholy discovery, that the unequal love existed, 
and it now only remained for her to reflect upon the 
most efficacious means of saving her child, without ex- 
citing that agitation of the heart, which only adds fuel 
to the flame, and renders the object of our love still 
dearer, by making us feel that we are suffering for its 
sake. On this occasion, she took up some work, and 
seemed to take no further notice of what had occurred. 
Still the contemplaticn of this unconscious disclosure on 
the part of her daughter, filled her with dread and 
alarm; but she resolved, if possible, either to change 
the current of her affections, or to place her, as Mrs. 
Clinton had suggested, beyond the reach of temptation, 
from the quarter in which the danger lay. 

This world is a great mystery. There lived, about 
two miles from her cottage, a respectable and wealthy 
Presbyterian man named Wallace, possessed of a large 
farm, which had been occupied by his family ever since 
the reign of James the First, under whom they came 
to the North of Ireland as settlers. This man held his 
land at an almost nominal rent, and besides being an 
intelligent agriculturist, was engaged extensively in the 
linen manufacture. He was supposed to have been 
worth about eight or nine thousand pounds ; but on his 
death, which occurred about ten years ago, it was found 
that this estimate, liberal as it was, fell short of tho 
truth. His eldest son was married, and lived with his 
father, and his younger brother had just entered into 
the Presbyterian ministry, as an assistant in his native 
parish, which was extensive, and contained a large 
Presbyterian population. The name of this young man 
was William, and up until the present period of our 
narrative, he had lead a studious and literary life—pas- 
sing through the world as if he did not belong to it, and 
apparently unconscious of its noisy tumults, and the 
events which were passing around him. Never remark- 
able for robust health, and consequently of rather a 
delicate constitution ; he was pale, basbful, and retreat- 
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ing in his manners ; gentle, calm, and of a silent dispo- 
sition. The most remarkable trait about him, notwith- 
standing a fine and cultivated intellect, was a simplicity 
of character, and an ignorance of the forms and usages 
of society so extraordinary, that perhaps they were sel- 
dom, if ever, equalled. He did not seem to-know, or to 
feel that there existed such a thing as falsehood in the 
world, and we need scarcely add, that he was credulous 
almost to a miracle, and so easily imposed on, that a 
child might make himridiculous. Yet of these singular 
feelings he was utterly unconscious, and what was the 
most painful reflection of all to his friends, it was found 
that no experience, no advice, no remonstrance, nor any 
discovery of his own errors in this respect could ever 
produce the slightest improvement in his conduct or 
habits of thought. -And strange to say, when discus- 
sing any moral, religious, or literary subject, he expressed 
himself with such lucidity of thought, such copiousness 
of language, and such eloquence, as gencrally astonished 
those who heard: him. This unaccountable union of 
simplicity, absence of mind, and high intellect, are, 
however, by no means uncommon, and mauy eminent 
instances might be. produced in proof of this, if it were 
necessary todo so. © His figure might be considered tall, 
but his whole demeanour, though grave and sedate, was 
graceful and gentlemanly. He was an accomplished 
scholar, considering his age, and was an cnthusiastic 
admirer of our best pocts, having, to admit the truth, 
devoted as much of-his time and more of his inclination 
to the study of poetry than to that of divinity, although 
the latter had been. by no means either neg'ected or 
undervalued. — Until recently he appeared to enter with 
considerable zeal and success into the spirit of his mis- 
sion. <A change, however, of some sort most assuredly 
had come over him; he became, if possible, more se- 
cluded from life, altogether avoided society, the energ 
of his eloquence in the pulpit seemed to have been spént; 
its fire, its elevation, its persuasion, its pathos, were 
nearly all gone ; and it would appear, and was observed, 
that he spoke now like a person whose heart was absent 
from his ministry, if not actually engaged in the pur- 
suit of some other object. Such, alas! was the fact. 
The mild enthusiasm of this young man, nourished, as 
it was, by a sensitive and poetic temperament, in ad- 
dition to that which never fails to accompany them—a 
pusceptible heart, had been transferred to the love of a 
eing who now appeared before him as the living ideal 
of all female grace and beauty. ‘He had, indeed, never 
dreamt of such a creature, even although his imagina- 
tion ‘had been early engaged upon the most exqui- 
site descriptions of the classic models. Poor Wal- 
lace, gentle, susceptible, and without much strength of 
character, fell an easy, almost a helpless victim, to the 
fascinating charms of this beautiful young creature. His 
passion for her preyed upon him, absorbed all his facul- 
ties, and rendered the face of man and of woman too, 
almost disagreeable to him. His chief delight was to 
withdraw into the solitudes of the beautiful and still 
glens with which the neighbourhood abounded, and there 
stroll about contemplating the loveliness of that -image 
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which -was ever, ever, ever before his eye, as distinctly 
as if she herself had been there in reality. 

William Wallace was a general favourite. He was 
mild, beneficent, and charitable; his sweet and gentle 
smile was accorded to all who knew him; and many a 
tear did he silently shed over the bed of poverty and 
affliction. His means were not stinted, and well and 
piously were they applied to the struggling and the 
destitute ; but always under the solemn injunction of 
secresy. “This state of feeling, howerer, soon became 
one of suffering; and it was probablethat he would never 
have summoned sufficient courage to “tell his love,” 
had not his brother accidentally discovered it. He had, 


like most studious persons, been always of absent and 


abstracted habits; but now-he.became so to such a de- 
gree as to surprise those who had known.him best. He 
got into fits of musing so deep and dream-like, that ho 
uuconsciously uttered many soliloquies aloud: and as 
the object of those soliloquies was generally the object 
of his passion, it was only natural that he should fre- 
quently utter her name. By this means his brother, 
who loved him with the deepest affection, discovered 
the state of his-heart,.as well.as the object on which it 
was set. He was so well acquainted, however, with 
William’s natural timidity of disposition and extraordi- 


. nary bashfulness, that--he hesitated.to speak to him on 
_ the subject. 
_ the lassitude of his pulpit eloquence, were now intelli- 
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gible; but, in the meantime, what was to be done? 
Some secret feeling had seemed to consume him, and 
not only to waste away his strength, but to affect the 
natural sobriety of his demeanour, by a calm. yet pain- 
ful eccentricity, which might ultimately affect his higher 
powers. This secret fecling was now known, and might 
consequently be dealt with. The brother, therefore, on 
seriously considering the matter, resolved to commmi- 
cate to his father the discovery he had made, in order 
to have the benefit of his advice and opinion. The old 
Presbyterian, though occasionally solemn.and evangelical 
in his language and manner, was, nevertheless, a good 
deal of a humourist; but still a kind man,.who felt 
deeply concerned to hear the melancholy disclosure 
which his eldest son made to him. He had himself 
observed the symptoms of abstraction and eccentricity 
to which we have alluded, with. considerable surprise, 
if not with pain; but he experienced now something 
like relief, on ascertaining the motives from which his 
son acted, 

“ The first best method,” said he, “to enve a com- 
plaint, is to kaow.the name of it. If .he’s in.love wi’ 
her, why let him e’en marry her, if she’ll have him ; but, 
then, sure, she’s only a wean.” 

‘Well, but she has had several offers already,” re- 
plied Joe, “young as she is, and deil a one o’ them she'd 
take.” 

“Hout, man, do you think she winna bounce at him ? 
Sure, deil haet she has but her bit painted face, poor 
thing. Although am not saying but she’s of a respec- 
table breed, but sadly pulled down by the slippery turns 
o’ fortune, the jaud.” 
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«“ But what’s to be: done,.father ?” asked the other. 
“J feel for the poor fellow, because I know he will 
never have courage to speak to her himself; its really 
painful to see him; and, besides, I’m not sure how it 
mayend. He has given himself too much to study, and 
they say that all studious folks are apt to be loose about 
the brains, and easily. unsettled.” 

Well, I’ll tell you what am thinking,” replied his fa- 
ther; “just slip over to Widow Brindsley’s in a quiet 
and confidential way, and say am willing to marry my 
son the minister, Willy, till her daughter; and tell her 
that whether she is willing to agree to’t, or whether she’s 
not, she’s to keep a calm sugh about the matter till Z see 
her.” 

Now, all those circumstances, which we have related 
so briefly, did not run in such rapid succession as the 
reader may imagine. From the discovery of William’s 
secret, until: this final suggestion by his. father, there 
passed a period of about four months; but now the 
matter seemed to draw near to a conclusion of some 
kind. 

It happened that the day seleeted for communicating 
this agreeable intelligence to Mrs. Brindsley, was that 
which followed Mrs. Clinton’s visit. The short conver- 
sation which we have detailed between Maria and her 
mother, took place on the preceding night, and on the 
next day came the proposal from Joe Wallace, in the 
name of his-father, and the lover himself, who, by the 
way, was utterly ignorant of the whole proceeding, having 
almost led the life of a somnambulist. Our readers, 
aware as they are of the anxiety and alarm which Maria’s 
artless confession had occasioned her mother, will not 
be surprised that she received the communication of Wal- 
lace with a gratified and delighted heart. She knew 
the respectability of their character—she knew of their 
wealth, and of the excellent and admirable reputation 
which his brother William bore throughout the country. 
This was certainly the highest and-the most eligible 
offer which had yet been made to her daughter, and it 
came, too, at a crisis probably of such danger to her, 
that she looked upon it as. almost, if not altogether, 
providential. 

On hearing the proposal deliberately laid down to her, 
she did not, however, follow the course of her own in- 
clinations, which would have been to give it immediate 
acceptance ; on the contrary, she acted: with all pru- 
dence and caution, in the spirit of which. she made the 
following reply : 

“T am deeply obliged to you, Mr. Wallace, for the 
generous offer you have made my child. Indeed, it is 
one she is not entitled to, and that neither she nor I 
could ever have dreamt of. Marriage, however, is a 
serious thing, and I do not wish to give an answer until 





I have time to consult with my daughter herself about 
it. I know she has no wish to marry or to separate 
herself from me ; but still, if I saw such a match offer 
as I thought she and I could both approve of, it would 
be selfish and unjust in me to allow her affection for 
me to stand in her own light. I will give her your pro- 
posal then, and after ‘advising with her, will let you 
know. what she may say. If you call on Thursday 
evening, I can have an answer for you.” 

There is much sharp and original peculiarity of cha- 
racter among the northern Presbyterians of Ireland, who 
frequently. do many things in a style and manner quite 
peculiar to themselves. ‘The fact of making a proposal 
of marriage for a young man, without consulting him, 
or ascertaining whether -he actually:felt inclined to the 
match or not, was certainly, at least in the mode and 
spirit of the proceeding, no every-day performance. 

“* Well,” asked the father, when his son Joe returned, 
** what’s the upshot ? The body was delighted, man— 
eh ?” 

“ Why,” replied his son, “ the womau’s a sensible 
woman, and asked to be allowed time to think of it, 
before she gives an answer.” 

“Time! Hout awa wi’ her. Does she ask time 
to become related to a family like ours, that cam in 
wi’ James the First ?” 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” replied Joe.. 

‘** Alarmed !—what for should I be alarmed? If it 
wasn’t for the poor boy’s sake, I’d never listen till’t. 
I think he has been. writing . some nonsense poetry 
about her—the day.” 

“She wishes, naturally enough, to consult her 
daughter,” replied Joe ; “ for, after all, you know that, 
even although: the mother might consent, the daughter 
may deeline the compliment.” 

“Tn troth, then, I wouldn’t mfich blame the poor 
wean if she did, for am just of opinion that whatever 
pit the maggot of taking a liking till her into his head- 
he’s no just the metal for the like o’ yon lassie. Deil 
haet he’ll do but read Greek and, Latin, and maybe ex- 
pound the Scriptures for her now and then, or some 
pottery stuff ; that is, when he comes till himself, for he 
seems of late to have lost his grip o’ the world altoge- 
ther. Still, we cannot let the poor boy break down as 
he’s doin’ if we can help it. Poor-Willy! it’s come to 
a hard pass wi’ him, when he. can do nothing but 
saunter about from morning till night in lonely places, 
just like a ghost—if ever such a thing was seen in 
daylight. Hout! To be sure, man, the cannie widow 
will jump at the proposal—and why not? Will she 
not get her winsome wean well settled ?” 


[To BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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A LOST FAME. 
HROSVITHA, 
BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 


None need be told, in Ireland at least, the debt of 
gratitude and honour we owe to the faithful and hum- 
ble men who sheltered behind cloistered walls from the 
rude storms of the middle ages, gave toil, Icisure, life 
itself, to the preservation of literary and historic lore, 
or to the culture, tedious but full of love, of science, 
poetry, and art. 

In every land they guarded the fuman intellect, 
man’s precious inheritance, from its worst fue, brutal 
force, and from its greatest peril, corruption. And 
they did so with a pure and generous zeal, for 
which the publicity of modern times has left little room. 
Now weak and imperfect are the efforts that do not 
win their meed of fame; then that reward was in the 
labour itself, in the consciousness that the days spent in 
copying the heathen author, in compiling the legend of 
the saint, in illumining the splendid manuscript, were 
well-spent days. That the labourer himself should be 
forgotten, whilst future generations enjoyed the trea- 
sures of thought he had helped to preserve—vene- 
rated the saint, and.cared not for his annalist—or lin- 
gering over the pages of azure and gold on which he 
had bestowed a lifetime, only felt their beauty, without 
inquiring to what delicate and refined mind those mira- 
cles of skill and taste owed their existence; that this 
should be was no matter of regret or querulous sorrow. 
Fame was then the reward of the great, the strong, 
often of the cruel; but genius, unless when wedded to 
extraordinary sanctity, had little claim and little power 
over the turbulent world which, like an ever-troubled 
sea, swept to the very gates of the convent-citadel, and 
what the present then overlooked, that posterity, which 
is our present, can scarcely know. 

To this unjust:forgetfulness there are exceptions, for 
some of the services -rendered were too great to be set 
aside so lightly. Later-than the middle ages, in times 
comparatively recent, but which preceded some of our 
heaviest sorrows, four Irish monks met in a convent of 
Donegal, and helped to save from ruin our national 
history, and bequeathed their names to the reverence 
of their country. But for the few thus honoured, how 
many are unhappily forgotten! How many, not in 
Ireland alone, but in every Christian land where the 
cloister reared its arched galleries around the quiet 
court, have passed into unworthy oblivion! above all, 
how all but entirely forgotten are the women whom in- 
tellect and tastes too refined, as well as piety and love 
of heaven, sent to the refuge of the convent cell, 

One of the greatest of modern French historians, 
Augustin Thierry, has devoted some of his most elo- 
quent pages to the history of such a woman. Pausing 
a while in the annals of his country, he traces in all its 
delicate sensitiveness the inner life of the intellectual 
and refined Saint Radegonda, who, wedded by force to 
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Clotaire, the brutal king of the Franks, fled at length 
from her husband indeed, but also her conqueror and 
the murderer of her family, to the happy solitude of the 
Holy Cross of Poitiers. It is not now in our modern 
world, with manners softened by ages of civilization, 
with domestic life made pure and holy by the virtues 
of Christianity, that we can well understand the ardent 
longing which women like Radegonda felt for a monastic 
existence. Now, the love of God, the wish of serving 
Him more entirely, sometimes disappointments—deep, it 
may be, but silent—take many from the world, from 
home and its affections. But then something more than 
weariness—feelings more imperious than those which 
are born of sorrow—-a sense of horror, of repulsion for 
the savage men who moved on the scene of the world, 
for them and their deeds, often blended with the charity 
and the sacrifice. 

Reared in all the knowledge and refinement of the 
old Roman civilization, Radegonda, though a barbarian 
by birth like her husband Clotaire, must, from the dif- 
ference of their tastes, have detested him doubly. He 
had taken her into captivity ; he had slaughtered her 
relatives and friends; and though to him she owed the 

‘careful and intellectual culture which was both her hap- 
piness and her torment, he was not merely the enemy 
of her land and race, he was also her coarse, ignorant, 
and fierce though fund master. Hateful were the 
moments she spent with bim ; happy and calm those 
she gave to study, to prayer, to alms, and delightful 
indeed the hours she could spend with learned bishop 
or clerk, when such visited the riotous.court of Clotaire. 
When the holy men had departed, the queen, we are 
told, grew once more dejected and sad. 

The coldness, not to say the aversion, which she 
could not conceal, only irritated the passion of Rade- 
gonda’s husband. He chid her because, wrapt in her 
books, she was always late at meals; he called her a 
nun and no queen; but she was young, in all the 
bloom of beauty, and it was with the deepest resent- 
ment that he learned her flight from his court, and her 
resolve to leave the world and him for ever. He fo!- 
lowed her, determined to take her back by force ; but 
relenting at length, he allowed her to be free ; he even 
liberally gave her means to build and endow the splen- 
did monastery in which she retired and lived till the 
day of her death. 

Little of all this should we know; of the struggles 
Radegonda had endured ; of the pining life she had led 
in a palace and on a throne, we might for ever have 
remained ignorant, had she not been both saint and 
queen, But her rank and her virtues found her an- 
nalists amongst her cotemporaries, and the tender ad- 
miration of a fine genius has revived in our own times 
the memory of the Frank queen. We know what she fled 
from; we know too what she found: a pious and intellec- 
tual retreat. Surrounded by young nuns who venerated 
her piety, her rank and her learning, she taught them 
to lead the life she had always pined for. They studied, 
they copied precious manuscripts, they even had dra 
matic representations of a religious character ; in short, 
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all that the actual state of society afforded of refined 
pleasure was theirs to cultivate and enjoy. 

It is true that after the death of Saint Radegonda, 
strange excesses were committed in this retreat which 
she had devoted to study and prayer. Rude and impe- 
rious princesses of the Frank blood rebelled against their 
abbess, hired mercenaries to support their cause, and had 
real battles fought within the sacred walls; but the 
authority of the Church quelled their insolence and 
pride, and in the main the good far overbalanced the 
evil. 

What Saint Radegonda did in the sixth century, 
women as pious and as gifted did in other ages and in 
other lands. Who can forget the names of Saint Ba- 
thildis, the Saxon queen of France; of Saint Bertilla, 
at whose voice disciples went forth to found schools and 
monasteries in scarcely Christian England; of Saint 
Lioba, the beloved relative and friend of Saint Boniface ? 
—names over which even the Protestant historian Miche- 
let has lingered with admiration and love ; for in ages of 
great cruelty, of barbarous coarseness and ignorance, 
they help to embody forth that piety and intellectual 
knowledge which must ever be the boast of humanity. 

We do not mean, however, to exaggerate the influ- 
ence of those holy and learned ladies. It was limited, 
and very much so, no doubt, but over their own sex it 
was great ; for two classes of women were alone exempt 
from the heavy yoke of ignorance then laid on the whole 
sex: queens and nuns. A nun could not know too 
much, nor a queen be too accomplished; but whereas 
the queen’s influence did not always benefit her own 
sex, that which was born and nurtured within convent 
walls rarely failed to ennoble the women whom it 
reached; and asylums, which have so often and so 
falsely been represented as prisons in which woman was 
immured, were, on the contiary, the refuge of her liberty. 
For there she could pray, study, and live in peace ; 
boons which the ambition and pride of man, if she was 
nobly born, or the inexorable jealousy of society, if she 
was of more humble condition, rarely granted in the 
world. 

Thus it was that noble convents like that of the Holy 
Cross at Poitiers, rose everywhere for ages; and that 
pious and intellectual women like Radegonda, long 
crossed with joy the threshold that divided them from a 
world where so much was wanting. Distinguished as 
were almost all those sacred retreats, we doubt if many 
could vie with the famous monastery of Gandersheim, 
in Lower Saxony. Famons in its day, alas!—for now 
fame has sought other homes—the abbey has been se- 
cularized, and shelters no more the pious, the learned, 
and the gentle, and the abode where the two Hrosvi- 
thas lived and flourished will pass away uncared for 
and unnoted. Even the fame of the learned abbess, and 
of the young nun, her namesake, is amongst the things 
that have been. ‘The literary inquirer into old forgotten 
lore now and then brings up the name of the White Rose 
(Hrosvitha), and pauses over her strange, powerful 
dramas, doubly strange for being written by a nun in 
the tenth century, ages before the supposed revival of 
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dramatic art; but little avails his wonder, Gander- 
sheim and Hrosvitha have both met one fate, from 
which the appeal is useless: oblivion. For to be re- 
membered as having been once celebrated, as a literary 
curiosity, or as affording an interesting glimpse into one 
of the darkest of feudal ages, is not to enjoy the living 
reality of true fame. 

In the year 852 the Benedictine monastery of Gan- 
dersheim was restored by Ludolf, Duke of Saxony, at 
the request of his wife, Oda. Five of his daughters, 
and Oda herself after his death, lived and died clois- 
tered nuns within its walls; Oda survived all her 
daughters, and reached the great age of a hundred 
and seven years. Princesses of ducal or imperial blood 
long ruled with wisdom and dignity this home of nobly- 
born German ladies. They were succeeded by Hros- 
vitha, whom tradition calls daughter of the king of 
Greece, but whose real birth is not known. She ex- 
celled in rhetoric and logic, and composed a valuable 
treatise on the latter science; but her works are lost, 
and legends have made themselves busy with this 
learned Fiirstiibtin. She is said to have possessed 
supernatural powers, and to have prevailed over Satan 
himself, by winning back the pact sealed with his blood, 
which a foolish and criminal young man had entered on 
with the enemy of mankind. 

Of the second Hrosvitha we have no traditions, and 
we also know little or nothing. Her name may have 
meant White Rose, or the Great Voice, as she herself 
declared; but of her origin, of the date of her birth, of 
the time when sho died, we are ignorant. That she 
flourished in the tenth century, and died bofore its 
close ; that she entered the convent of Gandersheim in 
the bloom of youth, and there acquired her literary 
knowledge, and that under the tuition of the Abbess 
Gevberga, the second of the name, and of eminent and 
distinguished men, she cultivated her tine genius, is the 
only certain information we possess. M. Charles Magnin, 
the able editor and translator of her six dramas, declares 
that they were certainly acted by the nuns within the 
convent walls. If so, we can imagine for how distin- 
guished an assemblage Hrosyitha wrote, and how cele- 
brated must have beer, in their own day, those dramas 
which are still remarkable and interesting in ours. They 
were not her first attempts. She entered the field of 
literature with Latin poems on scriptural and legendary 
subjects, which have been collected and translated ; but 
her prose dramas, also in Latin, were composed in tiie 
maturity of her genius, and are her true claim to atten- 
ticn. 

These dramas are all on legendary or religious sub- 
jects. Gallicanus, Dulcitius, Callimachus, Abraham, 
Paphuutius, and Sapientia, are the titles. With regard 
to their purport Hrosvitha herself informs us that she 
meant them as an antidote to the dangerous charm of 
the plays of Terentius. She wrote them to the honour 
and glory of Christian virgins as contrasted with the 
weak and often criminal heroines of the heathen poet. 
Not without regret, nor yet without shame, does the 
modest nun sit down to retrace “ the folly of lovers and 
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the peril” of what she calls “ dulcia colloquia,” “all 
things to us forbidden,” she gravely adds. But borne 
on by the desire of giving innocent souls the honour due 
to them, and of showing how the weakness of woman 
can triumph over man’s strength and passions, she 
enters on her arduous task, conscious of its dangers, and 
far from supposing that her weak efforts can for a mo- 
ment compare with the admirable but too profane genius 
of a poet she seems, spite all his errors, to have loved. 

These dramas are remarkable in many respects. In 
delicacy and refinement they go far beyond any which 
either the ancients or the fathers of modern dramatic 
literature have left us. Daring in subject, pure in form 
and feeling, they show us what the stage would have 
been, if religion had not been too early severed from 
that powerful medium of teaching, left as a thing of no 
worth, to the coarse, the profane, and often the low- 
minded. As purely literary attempts, they stand be- 
tween the finish and the completeness of the old drama 
and the ardour and the passion of the new. They 
are irregular and short like the first effort of a school, 
but like it, too, they possess the charm of freshness and 
truth. The genius of Hrosvitha was certainly a free 
genius ; she neither turned Roman plays into Christian 
legends, nor literally followed those legends themselves. 
From what she had read of classical literature, and 
from what she felt as the daughter of a new and 
vigorous race, and of a loftier, though as yet less po- 
lished civilization than the old, she formed a strange 
but strictly original compound of natural dialogue, dra- 
matic scenes, religious feeling, and feminine tenderness. 
It would be neither true nor safe to overrate her efforts, 
but such as they are, her dramas, once read, are never 
forgotten. They are clearly conceived and powerfally 
told, and marked throughout with a strong individuality. 

Setting aside Gallicanus and Dulcitius, though the 
former is well worthy of attention, we will give some 
extracts from the most interesting of her six dramas, 
Callimachus, in which we shall find some of those 
“sweet conversations” which Hrosvitha need not have 
dreaded, for she knew how to treat them well. The 
play opens in Ephesus with a remarkable discourse be- 
tween Callimachus and his friends. Callimachus, a 
young voluptuary, thus addresses them : 


CALLIMACHUS. 
I have long been a prey to a heavy grief which I hope to 
relieve by your connsel. 
THE FRIENDS. 

It is just that our common sympathies should make us 
share the good and evil which Fortune brings to each of us. 
CALLIMACHUS. 

Oh! that by pitying it you might remove part of my 
sorrow ! 
THE FRIENDS. 

Tell us what thy sorrows are, and if the matter requires 
it, we shall pity thee; if not, we will endeavour to relieve 
thy mind from a fatal thought. 

CALLIMACHUS. 
T love ? 


This is surely intelligible enough; but the friends, 
inclined for a few scholastic subtleties, reply ; 





‘* What dost thou love?” 

“A beautiful and lovely thing,” answers Callima. 
chus. 

“ What sort of a thing ?” ask the friends, judiciously 
reminding him that the indiscriminate use of adjectives 
leads to obscurity of speech. We can afford to smile 
now at distinctions so subtle, but if the friends are pe. 
dantic and wearisome, and pedantry was the folly of 
their age, there is exquisite truth and delicacy in the 
wish of Callimachus to speak, and in the lingering way 
in which he yet makes his confession. At length the 
word is uttered: the object of his love is ‘‘ woman.” 

‘* Woman in general, or woman in particular?” ask 
his confidants. He sets their tedious distinctions at 
rest by uttering her name. He loves Drusiana. 

“ Drusiana !” exclaim the friends who act the part 
of the Greek chorus, the wife of Prince Andronicns! 
Is Callimachus mad; does he not know that she has 
been purified by baptism ; that she is the disciple of the 
holy Apostle John ; that she is a zealous, an austere 
Christian! His design is folly, and not all his passion, 
not all his blandishments, shall prevail over her virtue. 
To these argumeats Callimachus merely answers: “I 
shall try.” 

M. Charles Magnin here points out, but with a sort 
of timidity, the resemblance this conversation bears to 
one of the opening scenes in Romeo and Juliet. But 
Shakespeare’s genius was of the conquering sort, and 
whether he borrowed from Hrosvitha, which is not im- 
possible, or whether the German nun of the tenth cen- 
tury forestalled the finest dramatic genius of all ages, 
the coincidence, which an abridged quotation will make 
more apparent, is too close not to be extremely inte- 
resting. 





BENVOLIO, 
Good morrow, cousin ! 
ROMEO. ; 
Is the day so young? 
BENVOLIO. 
But new struck nine. 
ROMEO. 
Ah me! sad hours seem long. 
BENVOLIO. 
- . « . + What sadness lengthens Romeo’s hours? 
ROMEO. 
Not having that which having makes them short. 
BENVOLIO. 
In love? 
ROMEO, 
Out! 
BENVOLIO. 
Of love? 


ROMEO. 
Out of her favour when I am in love. 


Both Romeo and Benvolio, after indulging them- 
selves in conceits on the nature of love, which are akio 
in spirit to, though different in form, from the learned 
distinctions between substantive and adjective of Cal- 
limachus’s friends, return to the pith of their discourse. 


BENVOLIO. 
Tell me in sadness who she is you love? 
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— ROMEO. 
What ! shall I groan and tell thee ? 
BENVOLIO. 


Groan! why no ; 
But sadly tell me who. 
ROMEO. 


In sadness, cousin, I do love a woman. 


Benvolio thought as much, more penetrating in this 
than the wise friends of Callimachus; but he too 
slights the pain he feeis not. “Be ruled by me,” he 
says; ‘forget to think of her.” 

But oblivion is more easily preached than enforced. 
“ Farewell,” replies Romeo ; “ thou canst not teach me 
to forget.” 

Even if it were his love for Juliet that Romeo thus 
spoke of, the similarity between the form of his confes- 
sion and that of Callimachus, would be worth noting ; 
but we must not forget that he is then in leve with a 
Rosalind whom we never see; that he has not met Juliet 
yet, and that this preliminary passion which answers 
no particular purpose, has always been a sort of puzzle 
to readers. Is it going too far to suppose that Shake- 
speare pleased himself with borrowing and introducing 
this passage, merely because it afforded him facilities 
for that poetic analysis of the human heart which was 
his great and wonderful attribute ? 

Callimachus seeks Drusiana. We must remember 
the barbarous coarseness of the times, the want of all 
delicacy in the treatment of love by the ancients, to 
feel the subdued grace which only a woman, writing to 
honour her sex, and to * show the might of Christ in 
his saints,” as she said herself, could put in this short 
luve scene, 

CALLIMACHUS. 
I speak to thee, Drusiana, the dearest love of my heart. 
DRUSIANA. 

Truly, Callimachus, I wonder greatly what thou canst 

mean by addressing me. 
CALLIMACHUS, 
Thou wonderest ? 


I do. 


DRUSIAN A. 


, CALLIMACHUS. 
Firstly : I want to speak to thee of my love ! 
DRUSIANA. 
What meanest thou by love ? 
CALLIMACHUS. 
That I love thee beyond all things. 
DRUSIANA. 
What bond of blood, what tie sanctioned by law, compel 
thee to love me ? 


Thy heauty. 


CALLIMACHUS, 


DRUSIANA. 
My beauty ! 
CALLIMACHUS. 
Ay, truly, 
DRUSIANA. 
And what is it to thee ? 
; CALLIMACHUS, 
Oh, grief! it is nothing to me as yet; but I hope. 


Drusiana repels him with scorn, it is true; but has 
she not listened long, and perhaps with too willing an 





ear to this impassioned lover? Has she not, it may b 

asked, all but extracted that vehement declaration of 
the power of her charms, which though virtue com- 
manded her to resent it, was sweet to hear? Her ap- 
parent wonder, her slowness to understand plain speech, 
betray a secret weakness, a tenderness even, with which 
Callimachus boldly taxes her. Drusiana vows that she 
will never change. He says she will, and must. They 
part, she fall of pity for his passion and vain hopes ; 
he vowing before Ged and man that she shall be his. 

Drusiana remains alene, and laments aloud the perils 
to which she is exposed; ‘‘ Behold my fear, oh Lord !” 
she exclaims ; “ behold my grief. I know not what to 
do. If I speak, civil discord will arise through me ; if 
I am silent I cannot escape, without thy help, from the 
snares of the devil. Take me to thee, oh Lord! let 
me die quickly, that I may not be a cause of ruin to 
that voluptuous youth.” 

There is surely secret love as well as heroic virtue 
in that prayer; it is a confession of weakness and fear. 
If Callimachus were hateful to her, need Drusiana dic ? 
She fears for her own soul, she trembles for his, and 
the grave is her wished-for refuge. Her prayer is heard. 
She dies; but whilst her husband Andronicus seeks 
comfort in the exhortations of the holy Apostle Jolin, 
her lover Callimachus, still burning with a passion 
death itself cannot appease or conquer, thinks but of 
the means to behold her onee more. ‘ Unless I see her 
I die,” he says to Fortunatus, the slave of Andronicus, 
and by entreaties and bribes he prevails upon him to open 
the tomb in which Drusiana lies sleeping. 

“ This is not the face of the dead,” says Fortunatus, 
on beholding her ; “ those limbs are not faded yet.” 

“Oh, Drusiana! Drusiana!” exclaims Callimachus, 
as he holds her in his arms, “‘ how I have loved thee! 
with what sincere tenderness I was bound to thee! and 
thou didst always contemn me—always reject my vows ! 
and behold! thou art now in my power!” But no 
sooner is the profane and guilty boast uttered than a 
monstrous serpent appears, and, clasping the eriminal 
lover and his accomplice in one fatal embrace, destroys 
them both. 

And here again we cannot help pausing; for surely 
it is more than chance that brings an analogy so strik- 
ing. Like Callimachus, Romeo enters the tomb where 
his beloyed lies sleeping. Like him, be sces death 
clothed in the beauty of life. Compare the exclama- 
tion of Fortunatus, * This is not the face of the dead,” 
with Romeo’s more poetic words : 

* Oh, my love! my wife! 
Death that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty.” 


The form is different ; the delicacy, the tenderness of 
the feeling are the same. 
But the exquisitely pathetic exclamation— 


‘*Oh Drusiana! oh Drusiana! how I have loved thee!” 


This sorrowful voice of the living lover reproaching 
his dead mistress for a love contemned, and which 
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Romeo, the dearly-loved though ill-fated husband, could 
not utter, Hrosvitha borrowed, unconsciously perhaps, 
from a divine original, applying to human love the voice 
of lament which was raised above the devoted walls of 
Jerusalem. 

Callimachus and the guilty slave are found wreathed 
in the folds of the serpent near the violated grave of 
Drusiana, by Andronicus and the Apostle John. But 
first occurs one of the strangest scenes in this strange 
drama. The Almighty himself, under the form of a 
beautiful youth, appears to the mourning husband and 
to Saint John, and bids them resuscitate Drusiana and 
Callimachus. We must not forget that this drama was 
acted ; and we have no reason to suppose that the appari- 
tion visible to the actors was invisible to the spectators. 

It must be acknowledged that the obedience of An- 
dronicus and Saint John is notimmediate. They ana- 
lyse and consider the behest they have received before 
they obey it. “ Why,” asks Andronicus, “ why is For- 
tunatus, the tool, the accomplice, to remain locked in the 
sleep of death, whi'st Callimachus, the more deeply 
guilty of the two, is to be recalled to life? Is it not,” 
he adds, answering his own question, “that one sin- 
ned through the force of human passion, and the other 
through pure and deliberate malice.” 

Called by the Apostle in the name of Chrisf, Calli- 
machus wakens to life and to deep repentance. And 
now comes a touch of exquisite nature. Nothing can 
be more sincere than the shame and grief of Callima- 
chus ; yet when, on the prayer of Andronicus, Drusiana 
too is resuscitated, lingering love breaks forth in the 
exclamation, so tender and so true— 


‘‘Oh! may He be praised, my Drusiana, who wakens 
thee in joy, when so sorrowful was thy last day !” 


Fortunatus, the guilty slave, is also recalled to 
life, but on seeing Callimachus penitent and converted, 
and Drusiana living and happy, his envious heart sick- 
ens. He voluntarily prefers death; he will rather not 
be than beho!d in them such abundance of virtue and 
heavenly grace. 

There is less originality in the drama of Abraham 
than in Callimachus. But the well-known story of the 
penitent Mary, lost nothing in being treated by Hros- 
vitha ; and whilst she strictly followed her authority, 
she did so with great pathos and tenderngss, and a 
considerable amount of dramatic skill. 

We first see the good and pions solitary in anxious 
converse with his friend Saint Ephrem, A young and 
beautiful niece, whose name seems to point out a pure 
and holy destiny, Mary, has been left to his care. How 
shall he, a man of solitude and prayer, watch effectually 
over her, unless he keep her seclu’ed from the world 
‘and its ways in a cell near his? Ephrem approves the 
pious thought, but Mary herself must be consulted. 
What will she say? The young girl is summoned; she 
comes, young, fresh, and blooming, and with a touch of 
youthful vivacity on her tongue, which renders the con- 
trast between her and the grey-bearded fathers of the 
desert all the more striking. 
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ABRAHAM. 

Oh, my adopted daughter. Oh, part of my soul, Mary, 
yield to my paternal exhortations, and to the wholesome 
advice of my friend Ephrem. Inmitate the patroness of all 
purity : thou art already like her in name, be like her in 
chastity. 

EPHREM. 


It would ill beseem thee, daughter, thou who by the 
mystery of thy name already soarest near Mary amidst the 
stars that never shall fall—it would ill beseem thee to creep 
among the mean things of this earth. 


To these grave speeches Mary replies with girlish 
petulancy : 
Ido not know the mystery of my name, and therefore 
I cannot understand the circumlocutions you use. 
EPHREM. 
Mary means the Star of the Sea, around which rolls the 
world and are called nations. 
MARY. 
Why is she called the Star of the Sea? 
EPHREM. 
Because she never sets, and ever points out the true path 


to navigators. 
MARY. 
And how can I, a weak creature made of clay, how canI 
attain to the virtues that shine in the mystery ot my name? 
EPHREM. 
By virginal purity and holiness of mind. 


“Tt is a very great honour,” says Mary, “ for a mor- 
tal creature to reach the radiance of stars.” But her 
mind is dazzled: her ambition is roused, and with 
more of spiritual pride than of true love for holiness and 
penance, she gives her consent and enters the cell. 
Sorrowful is Abraham when we see him again. Years 
have passed over him, and full of grief he seeks Ephrem, 
and imparts mournful tidings: Mary, the child of his 
heart, has fallen into temptation and sin, and, vielding 
to despair, she has fled whither he knows not; but he 
has despatched a messenger in search of her; and no 
matter at what cost, even though he, a solitary man, 
should forsake his cell, enter the world once more, aud 
share for a while in its vanities and luxuries, he will 
seck for his lost one. Ephrem approves the pious 
thought; and the messenger, after being two years 
away,—Hrosvitha no more cares for unity of time or 
place than Shakespeare himself—at length returns with 
the wished-for but sad tidings: Mary's fa!l is of the 
deepest; she lives far away, surrounded by lovers. 
** By lovers!” exclaims Abraham. ‘ Good Jesus, she 
whom I had nurtured to be thy bride, gives herself up 
to strange lovers !” 

But he tarries not to mourn over a fall so lamentable. 
He procures a military habit, a swift horse, and a broad 
hat wherewith to hide his tonsure. He also takes with 
him a gold coin, a relic of the world, not unwisely pre- 
served in his solitude, and with which he intends bribirg 
the man in whose house Mary lives. 

His long journey is over when we see him again.— 
Hrosvitha’s dramas are all in scenes, acts she has none. 
Short and plain though it be, there is dramatic truth 
and spirit in the following dialogue :— 
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ABRAHAM. 
Hail, goud Innkeeper ! 
INNKEEPER. 
Who speaks to me? welcome, guest! 
ABRAHAM. 
Hast thou room for a traveller who wants to spend the 
night here: 
INNKEEPER. 
Assuredly ; we deny our humble inn to none. 
ABRAHAM. 
A praiseworthy course. 
INNKEEPER. 
Come in, and we shall get thee some supper. 
ABRAHAM. 
Many thanks for this gracious reception ; but I expect 
much from thee. 
INNKEEPER. 
Speak, and thou shalt be gratified. 
ABRAHAM. 
Take this poor little gift, and manage so that the beau- 
tiful girl who lives here, | knew, shall share my meal. 
INNKEEPER. 
Why dost thou wish to see her ? 
ABRAHAM. 
Because I rejoice to know one of whose beauty I have 
heard so much. 
INNKEEPER. , 
They do not err who praise her. No other woman’s 
beauty is like hers. 
ABRAHAM. 
Therefore do I burn with love for her. 
INNKEEPER. 
I marvel much that, old and decrepit as thou art, thou 
canst sigh for a young woman ! 
ABRAHAM. 
And yet to see her was the only cause of my coming. 


Mary appears, gay, adorned, and free, ready to wel- 
come with her sweetest smiles this aged lover. But 
searcely has she approached the traveller than the hea- 
venly odours of sanctity waken compunctivn in her soul, 
and at once returns the pure and holy memory of her 
youth. “Woe is me!” she exclaims, “from what 
heights I have fallen—in what an abyss of perdition 
am I not?” ‘This is no place for lament,” says the 
traveller: and the innkeeper chimes in— Lady Mary, 
why dost thou sigh ? why dost thou weep? Hast thoa 
not been here two years, and never did I hear thee 
lament—never did thy speech seem sad.” 

MARY. 

Would to God, that two years ago death had overtaken 

me; then should I not have fallen into a life of sin. 


They remain alone, and Abraham removing his broad 
hat, reveals himself. 

ABRAHAM, 

Oh! my adopted daughter! oh! Mary. part of my soul! 
know in me the aged man who reared thee with a father’s 
aernem, and betrothed thee to the heavenly King’s only 
“on ? 


MARY. 
Ah, me! it is my father and my master, Abraham, who 
speaks, 
ABRAHAM. 
What has happened to thee, daughter? 
MARY. 
A heavy grief. 
ABRAHAM. 
Who deceived thee? who seduced thee ? 
MARY. 
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He who prevailed over our first parents. 
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ABRAHAM. 


Where is thine angelic life upon earth ? 
MARY. 


Lost! utterly lost! 

ABRAHAM. 

Where is thy maidenly innoconce—thine admirable 
purity ? 

MARY. 

Gone. 

ABRAHAM. 

Unless thou repentest what reward wilt thou ever re- 
ceive for thy fasts; for thy prayers, for thy watchings, since 
fallen from the heights of heavea thou art like submerged 
in the depths of hell ? 


Alas! 


MARY. 


ABRAHAM. 
Why hast thou despised me? why hast thou forsaken 
me? why didst thou not confess thy fall? With the help 
of my beloved Ephrem I would have made penance for thee. 


MARY. 
When I had fallen into sin, sullied as I was, I did not 
venture to approach thy holiness. 
ABRAHAM. 
Who was ever free from sin save the Son of the Virgin ? 
MARY. 
None. 
ABRAHAM. 
To sin is human ; to persevere in sin, devilish. Not he 
who suddenly falls is to be blamed; but he who having 
fallen, rises not at once. 


MARY. 
Woe is me, miserable wretch ! 
ABRAHAM. 


Why dost thou fall on thy face ? why art thou thus pros- 
trate upon earth : rise and heed my words. 
MARY. 
Iam overwhelmed with terror. 
paternal reproof. 


I could not bear thy 


ABRAHAM. 
Think on my love for thee, and put by fear. 
MARY. 
I cannot. 
ABRAHAM. 


And did I not leave my beloved desert for thee? For 
thee did I not put by the observance of all regular disci- 
pline? Did I not—a solitary man—become the boon com- 
panion of the profligate for thy sake? Dii not 1—so long 
vowed to silence—utter merry words, not to be known? 
Why lookest thou on the earth with downceast face? why 
disdain to answer me ? 

MARY. 
The consciousness of my sin overwhelms me. 
ABRAHAM. 

Thy sins are great, I grant it, but divine mercy is greater 
than all created things. Banish sorrow, and neglect not 
the short space allowed for repentance. For divine grace 
abounds most where once abounded the abominations of 
sin. 


But despair has again entered Mary’s heart. Through 
despair she was before confirmed in sin; and the same 
fatal enemy of true repentance threatens heragain. Abra- 
ham is obliged to remind her that even as the spark 
struck from the flint cannot kindle the broad sea, so all 
the bitterness of our sins cannot quench divine sweet- 
ness. At length she yields; he has prevailed, and in 
the fulness of his joy be exclaims, ‘‘ Now have I found 
my daughter! Dawa is breaking,” he adds, “‘ let us go.” 

c 











MARY. 
Precede me, beloved father, like the good shepherd, and 
I thy strayed sheep, walking behind thee, shall follow in 
thy steps. 
ABRAHAM. 
Nay, I shall go on foot, and thou shalt ride my horse, 
lest the rough path should hurt thy tender feet. 


M. Magnin thinks that the journey was performed on 
the stage, and Abraham’s remark: ‘ How rapidly we 
have overcome the fatigues of this trying road,” 
strengthens his conjecture. The times were primitive 
as yet, and faith in dramatic matters was simple and 
easily pleased. Abraham takes his niece to her cell, 
but Mary shrinks from entering it. Here sinful thuughts 
first visited her solitude; here she was tempted and 
fell; not here, but in some strange spot, can she repent 
in peace. The rest of the drama shows us the joy of 
Ephrem at her return, and the holy triumph of the 
two pious men over her perfect repentance. 

We need scarcely point out to the reader how 
thoroughly tender and pathetic is the interview between 
Mary and her uncle. It is stamped with a truth and 
nature over which nine centuries have passed in vain. 
Thus could the father claiming his lost child; thus 
could the sinner, discovered in her shame, speak at this 
very day. ‘The authority of the priest and the love of 
the parent are in every word Abraham utters.. Now 
he pleads the cause of injured Heaven; now, remem- 
bering his own wrongs, his solitude forsaken, his weary 
journey, his converse with profane men—he asks if these 
heavy sacrifices shall have been made in vain. But it 
was easier to make Abraham speak than to make Mary 
answer well. Few dramatists of the present day could, 
for instance, have resisted the temptation of making her 
utter some long speech of explanation or lament, some 
pathetic upbraiding of her first seducer, some philoso- 
phic analysis of remorse and its torments. Infinitely 
more true and more pathetic are her brief replies, her 
silence, her sighs, her prostrate attitude, all speaking of 
the exquisite agony of shame. She cannot even look 
into the past, the name of her first seducer cannot pass 
her lips; when questioned, she answers, Satan. Of 
her two guilty years she says not one word. A woman 
still in her degradation, she will not sully her lips with the 
sins of her life, or insult the holiness of her father with 
the profane history of errors so deep, 

Indeed this brevity of speech is one of Hrosvitha’s 
most dramatic attributes. -She seems to have been 
guided by the simple rule of making people speak on 
the stage as they speak in life, plainly, naturally, not 
in set discourses, ‘This rule the wish of displaying her 
scholastic learning has made her break through now 
and then, but not in Abraham: the tender beauty of 
the story bore her away, and made her forget all else. 

To that story she owed much, but a comparison with 
the original account of Mary’s sin and repentance, shows 
that she added some exquisite touches, ‘The pretty in- 
troduction of Mary between tho two aged men, her 
girlish questions and remarks belong to Hrosvitha; the 
interview between Abraham and his niece she has con- 
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siderably developed, whilst the brevity of the dialogue 
gives it a vigour the original narrative has not. The 
legend tells us that Mary rode behind Abraham, but 
with delicate tenderness Hrosvitha makes the holy man 
walk on foot whilst the sinner is gently carried. Mary’s 
feminine sensitiveness on beholding the cell where she 
first conceived the thought of sin, is also a touch of 
nature which belongs to the dramatist, no less than the 
skilful construction of the drama itself. 

Paphnutius treats of the conversion of Thais by that 
holy man, and is very like Abraham. Even more than 
in Callimachus we are troubled with Hrosvitha’s learn- 
ing. Music, and major and minor, become as oppres- 
sive as Sapientia’s numerical puzzles in reply to Hadrian’s 
question concerning the ages of her three daughters, 
are in the last of those six dramas. And yet, and though 
like Hadrian, we are tempted to exclaim: “ All that 
talk about the age of three girls!” this same drama of 
Sapientia has some of the noblest scenes Hrosvitha 
wrote. It is a splendid vision that of the three Grecian 
virgins, Faith, Hope, and Charity, who seek their fate 
hand in hand, and brave the Roman tyrant in all his 
might and pride. 

Extended on the burning grate, Faith feels like one 
borne in a tranquil barque, and a freshness like that of 
the morning dew comes over her in the midst of her 
torments. ‘The indignant emperor orders her head to 
be severed from her body, and she hears him rejoicing, 

FAITH. 
The moment is come to rejoice and triumph in the Lord 
SAPIENTIA. 

Christ Almighty, conqueror of the Devil, give endurance 

to my daughter Faith. 


FAITIL. 

Oh! venerable mother, bid thy daughter a last farewell; 
embrace thy first born, nor let there be sorrow in thy heart, 
for Lam going to win the prize of eternity. 

SAPIENTIA. 

Oh! my daughter, my daughter, I am not troubled, I 
am not sorrowful; I bid thee farewell, rejoicing ; weeping 
with joy I kiss thy face and thine eyes, —y pray that 
even under the headsman’s stroke thou mayst keep invio- 
late the mystery of thy name. 


FAITH. 
Oh! my sisters, born of the same womb, give me the kiss 
of peace, and prepare to endure... ... Come forward, 


headsman, and fulfil thine office upon me. 


The head of Faith has fallen; and Sapientia, un- 
daunted at the sight, exclaims : 

‘‘Embracing the head of my dying daughter, covering 
her lips with kisses, I praise thee, O Christ, for giving this 
virgin so glorious a victory.” 

Hope and Charity share the fate of their sister; their 
ardent Fiat, fiat, is heard, and Charity exclaims : 

**Glory be to thee, oh! Christ, who callest me to thee 
with the palm of martyrdom.” 

SAPIENTIA. ‘ 

Farewell, sweet child, and when thou art with Christ in 
Heaven, remember that thy mother bore thee when she was 
already a weary matron. 

But the closing scenes are by far the finest, and in 
their soleran simplicity remind us powerfully of the 
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Greek drama. Sapientia is alone with her three dead 
daughters, and with Roman matrons who have come to 
ver in her sorrow. 


SAPIENTIA. 
Come, illustrious matrons, and bury with me the bodies 
of my daughters. 
THE MATRONS, 
We shall pour ointments on their tender corpses, and 
honourably bury them. 
SAPIENTIA. 
Great goodness and marvellous picty do you show to me 
and my dead. 
THE MATRONS. 
What spot hast thou chosen for their sepulture ? 
SAPIENTIA. 
It is three miles from Rome—if you think it not too far. 
THE MATRONS, 
We do not. 


Three miles beyond the gates of the city, in the 
melancholy plain of the Roman Campagna, they bear 
the bodies of the virgin martyrs. 


SAPIENTIA. 

This is the spot. 

THE MATRONS. 

It is suitable to keep their relics. 

SAPIENTIA, 

Oh, Earth! I confide to thee these tender flowers, born 
ofme. Keep them well in thy bosom till they shall blos- 
som with greater glory on the resurrection day. And oh! 
Christ, in the meanwhile, fill their souls with heavenly 
splendours, and give their bones peaceful rest. 

THE MATRONS. 

Amen. 

SAPIENTIA, 

I thank your humanity for the comfert you have given 
me in my sorrow. 

THE MATRONS. 

Shall we remain with thee ? 

SAPIENTIA. 

No. 

THE MATRONS. 

Who so? 

SAPIENTIA. 

Lest you should be too weary. Have you not watched 
three nights with me? Go in peace, and reach home safely. 
THE MATRONS. 

Wilt thou not go home with us ? 

SAPIENTIA, 
I will not. 
THE MATRONS. 
What is thy purpose ? 
SAPIENTIA, 
To stay here and see if my prayer will not be heard. 
. THE MATRONS. 
What dost thou ask for? what dost thou desire ? 
SAPIENTIA. 
To die in Christ when my prayer is over. 
THE MATRONS. 
Then we will stay and bury thee too. 


_“Doas ye please,” replics Sapientia, and she prays. 
We dare not give her prayer, It is long, fervent, and 
has a sublimity of invocation which is beyond the scope 
of these pages. Butit is very beautiful and in keeping 
with that grand though melancholy scene of the matrons 
standing back, and of the sorrowful mother by the grave 
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of her dead. After uttering this magnificent hymn of 
praise, of triumph over death, and deep hope in immor- 
tality, Sapientia expires, and the matrons exclaim: 
“ Receive her, oh Lord, in thy bosom. Amen.” 

Scenes like this and thus treated need few comments. 
They tell their own story, Would that the modern 
drama afforded many such. We confess that Massin- 
ger’s Virgin Martyr and Corncille’s Polyeucte are the 
only two of the kind we remember. They are more 
carefully constructed ; they paint human character and 
life more truly, and they have more poetic beauty ; but 
they are not conceived in a nobler spirit, and they do 
not give us grander scenes than this Christian tragedy 
of a heroic mother burying her three martyr children, 
and expiring by their grave, after pouring forth her 
soul in prayer. 

And what remains now of so many gifts? of that 
fine mind, which cou'd express with eloquence so true 
human passion, tenderness, sorrow for sin and love 
for the sinner? Alas! time, the destroyer of so much 
that is noble and good, has not spared the fame of 
Hrosvitha the nnn. Her just conception of character ; 
her intuition into the workings of the human heart ; her 
singular truth and dramatic brevity of dialogue, have not 
availed her, for she came before the medium of all true 
fame, language, was ready; she wrote in that middle- 
age Latin, which is but the weak and broken echo of 
the magnificent speech the Roman masters of the world 
sent farther than their boasted eagle ever flew, and 
which lingered on long after the imperial bird had 
folded her broken wings, and cowered for ever amidst 
the ruins of her dishonoured cities. She wrote it, too, 
as a language no longer spoken may be written by a 
foreigner, with restricted power. What she would 
and could have done had she come in later ages, and 
been heir to a less learned and polished but more pow- 
erful speech, is mere matter of conjecture. The mar- 
vellous charm of style may be said to be absent from 
her works. Here and there we find traces of elegance, 
of thought forcibly expressed; of feelings that break 
forth into sudden eloquence, but we must not look for 
more ; for though she may have possessed the gift, the 
instrument was wanting, and complete utterance, like the 
musical feeling of one that has no voice, remained 
locked within her own heart. 

Whilst Latin was the wuiversal language of the 
learned, the fame of Hrosvitha was great, and her 
countryman Henr'cus Bode could boast with national 
pride, that “ a rare bird had appeared in Saxony.” But 
when learned Europe broke into several languages, she 
lost her power, and was comparatively forgotten. The 
admiration of a few has caused her memory to be re- 
vived for a while in our own days; but for a while 
only. Hers is that treacherous renown which is linked 
with the name only, and goes not beyond. They alone 
are famous whom the world reads, and in that sense 
the fame of Hrosvitha is truly and sadly lost. 


——— 
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TRUTH. 
AN ESSAY. 
BY B, PHILIP WEST. 


I rounp the other day, by the merest accident, a 
volume of Cicero’s Orations. I had not read a line of 
that author for twenty years, and having a few hours to 
spare, I determined upon renewing my acquaintance 
with him. 

The volume I took up contained, amongst other 
orations, those made in defence of Milo, in praise of 
Marcellus, and the First Philippic against Marc Antony. 

The perusal of these speeches suggested two series of 
reflections to my mind. One of these I desire now to 
place before the reader. 

It is well known to every one, the period of time 
in which the most illustrious of Roman orators lived. 
He was the contemporary of Sylla, of Cato, of Cataline, 
of Clodius, of Pompey, of Cesar, of Brutus, of Antony, 
of Augustus. The worst men amongst them were his 
most determined enemies; and their combined names 
indicate the various events which marked the long tu- 
mults, the sanguinary strifes, the cruel massacres, the 
trightful battles, the awful proscriptions, and the num- 
berless crimes by which the forms of the ancient Re- 
public were finally metamorphised into the substantiality 
of an absolute tyranny, and the name of an Empire. 

Cicero talked much of * patriotism ;” but he was, in 
fact, a time-server, and so long as he was permitted, he 
bowed his head very low—as low as the modern Cicero, 
M. Dapin—before those who had supreme power. For in- 
stance, in these three harangues—for Milo, Marcellus, and 
against Antony, you find him first praising Pompey, then 
praising Cesar, then praising Brutus. In the oration for 
Milo, Pompey is described as “‘a most wise and most 
just man.” In the oration for Marcellus, Cesar is not 
only lauded as the greatest of generals, and the most 
sagacicus of statesmen, but he is, because he pardoned 
Marcellus, declared to have “ acted like a god!” In 
the Philippic. Brutus, who slew “ the god-like man,” is 
eulogised, because be put Cxsar to death, as “a liberator 
of his country.” 

It may appear paradoxical to say it; but still I can- 
not help thinking that this tergiversation on the part of 
the orator imparts a value to his orations—if fitting 
use were made of them, ‘They are, so far, like old 
newspapers. They give us the impression of the hour. 
We have in them the judgment of the day—the opi- 
nion of the day—the fancy, the folly, or the mistake of 
the day, uucorrected by the experience and the know- 
ledge of subsequent events. We have, in them, the 
impressions as vividly conveyed to us, as at the very 
moment when the last sentence of each speech received 
from Cicero its final polish. 

We have, to be sure, only Cicero’s account of many 
of the transactions he professes to describe—as, for ex- 
ample, his a!most incredible accusations against Clodius, 
when defending Milo. We may suspect—we may be- 
licve that Cicero is not entirely to be relied upon; but 





if we put his narrative out of view, we know nothing, 
All is a blank—the accuser, the accuser’s witnesses, the 
accused disappear. They are buried in the gloom of 
night and eternal oblivion. 

Better than this absolute blank, let us have Cicero, 
I do not say that having him, we have caught hold of 
the truth, or that we can ever get at the truth. But 
having him, there is that which is, perhaps, after all, more 
agreeable than the truth, if wecould knowit; and thatis a 
life-like narrative told skilfully and graphically. Why is 
Hume’s History of England the most popular of Eng- 
lish histories ? not because it has an established reputa- 
tion for accuracy of research, or truthfulness of state- 
ment: quite the contrary. It is esteemed, it is liked, 
because it is the best, that is, the most agreeably-written 
of histories. Its popu'arity consists not in its facts; but 
its style ; its attraction is based not upon its unques- 
tionable veracity, but upon its nicely-balanced periods. 
We read Hume “ as an historian ;” why not study those 
parts of Cicero—too long neglected—which professing 
to be truthful, can, with a little trouble on the part of a 
compiler, be rendered auxiliary to the purposes of Roman 
history at a most important epoch ? 

As to truth—the actual truth—the naked truth— 
who expects to meet with it in speech or print avy 
where ? 

The hardest thing in the world to get at is the truth, 
The rarest thing in the world to hear is—the truth. 

The most difficult thing in the world to converse with, 
or to know is a person who is always telling the truth. 

To tell the truth—the simple, unadorned truth—the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, requires great 
care, constant caution, and unceasing practice. 

Our wise law-makers, who know so thoroughly the 
wickedness and weakness, the fo'ly and imbecility of 
mankind, were well aware of this fact, when they im- 
posed oaths upon witnesses, and forced them, for tho 
sake of sums of small amount, and matters of most tri- 
fling consequence, to risk their eternal salvation or per- 
dition upon each particular word they should utter in a 
court of justice. The law-makers, not content with 
thus placiug a man’s veracity in one scale, and his dam- 
nation in another, showed their greater regard for truth, 
by empowering two lawyers, one on each side, to ex- 
tract it, as if it were a precious essence, by the pres- 
sure of opposing and conflicting powers—that is abso- 
lutely contradictory statements—out of the mouth of 
the tortured, badgered, and brow-beaten witness. 

The truth! A lover of truth may, in his enthusiasm, 
say he wishes it was like the sun—visible to all! 

But what is to be alleged against the sun itself? 
That great luminary, which is said to shine upon each 
alike—upon the poor as the rich, upon the good as the 
bad. The very source of light—light without which 
we could not distinguish between the straight and the 
crooked—between that which is lovely as virtue, and 
that which is “ugly as sin.” ‘The sun that ought to 
be impartiality personified—what is to be declared of 
it, when it first became a portrait-maker? Were not 
its first atcempts in that line of bu-iness scandalous aud 
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outrageous perversions of the true features of those 
submitted to its rays? What faces it made! How 
many amiable gentlemen did it not pourtray as brutal 
burglars! To how many sweet maidens, fair, young, 
tender, and beautiful as Juliet herself, did it not give 
the secwl and the brows of a murdering Mrs. Manning! 
Is it not within the knowledge of every dabbler in iodine 
that great care, and skill—aye—and no little art, too— 
are required to compel the sun to tell the truth, when it 
has to represent the lineaments of the human face 
divine, in a permanent photograph ? 

If, then, the sun itself has been so proved not to be 
trust-worthy, what is to be expected trom fragile man 
and frail woman? ‘That they should invariably tell 
the truth! Alas! 

The truth may be told, perhaps, in cases where 
nothing has occurred to excite the passions, warp the 
inclinations, move the feelings, or affect the pecuniary 
interests of the narrator. 

In such a case truth is possible—is probable—but 
is not always attainable. 

In most cases, what should or ought we to expect to 
find? The representation of one party or another: not 
the truth, but something, perchance, approaching to the 
truth. At all events, a bit of truth; that is, a visible 
particle of veracity ; either that which the teller really 
believes to be true, or what he wishes others to accept 
and believe in as true. It may be the very nearest 
approach to truth within the compass of the teller’s ca- 
pacity or ability to reach; for we must bear in mind 
the weikness of mortals, and how easily and how 
readily obstinacy, interest, pride, ignorance, or preju- 
dice can pervert or blunt the powers of observation, 

If truth were easily seen—if it was as distinctly visi- 
ble as St. Paui’s at Cornhill—we should no longer 
behold good men quarrelling with each other ; we should 
no longer have our ears stunned with the clamour of 
contending factions; we sbould no longer behold dis- 
honest men placed at the heads of rival parties, and 
honest men acting as their dupes ; and virtuous men— 
each mistaking the place where truth was to be found— 
disliking his neighbour, because incapable of coinciding 
in his views, as to the best means of securing the real 
happiness of the people. 

Falsehood is easy: truth is hard. Falsehood is as 
common as the herbage of the field; and a lively ima- 
gination scatters the wild flowers with which it is deco- 
rated. Truth, on the other hand, is “ a pearl of great 
price.” The first lies at our feet. We are surrounded 
with it, wherever we walk. But, as to the other, we 
must search for it; and after all our toil and trouble, 
may be doomed to discover that what we have been 
secking for is not pure, white, and spotless; but 
stained, dimmed, and discoloured by the soil in which 
it has been too long deposited. 

If truth were universally prevalent upon this earth 
of ours, existence here would be a short-lived heaven. 
It Is not so; because “ the prince of this world,” as he 
is called in the Scriptures, is “ the father of lies.” 

If truth were always spoken, and truth the sole thing 








| written, and truth alone accepted and believed in, what 


would become of hypocrites in the pulpit, and charla- 
tans in the rostrum ? What would be said of our ** popu- 
lar government ?”—a government managed as the 
appanage of a few highly respectable families. Jts 
“popularity” would be decried as ‘a sham,” and its 
government designated as “ an oligarchy.” 

Ah! but then there is the fine old proverb, borrowed 
from heathendom in its palmy days of potency amongst 
mankind, viz. : “Truth is great, and it will prevail.” 
No doubt it will. But we have along time to look 
forward to, before that great manifestation shall be 
made. Our bodies have to be coffived; our shrouds 
wasted away; and all that is mortal of us dissolved 
into its original elements: “ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust.” Meanwhile we, and those to come after us, must 
bear—patiently as we can—with the reign of delu- 
sions, deceit, mockeries, pretensions, make-believes. 

Until the Day of Truth—that is, until the last tram- 
pet has sounded for the Day of Judgment—we must 
make up cur mind to witness what we cannot avoid, 
and have not the power to prevent—to see, in number- 
less instances, so long as this world lasts, the virtuous 
persecuted and villified, and the wicked approved of and 
applauded. 

Everything is uncertain : because truth is too often 
inaccessible. 

What event is there that has occurred in times past 
or present, of which we can be quite confident we have 
had a true account? what is the event so sure, that 
most of the circumstances connected with it are not 
liable to controversies and disputations? Take, as an 
illustration, the most notorious event of modern times— 
the Battle of Waterloo—that which determined the 
peace of Europe for forty years. How many falsehoods 
are interwoven with that event! the French falsehood 
of the old colonel, who is said to have said what he 
never did say—* the Old Guard dies but never surren- 
ders ;” the English falsehood of the Duke of Wellington 
saying what he never did say, in the last grand charge 
in the evening of the great day, rallying his soldiers 
with the cry: “ Up Guards and at them!” And the 
result of that battle. We believe it was won by the 
English ; the Prussians, that it was won by Blucher ; 
whilst as to the French, I never met a Frenchman (not 
a Legitimist or an Orleanist) but was firmly convinced, 
(and there was no persuading him to the contrary) as to 
Bonaparte being the conqueror on “the glorious 18th 
June, 1815 !” 

The Legitimists and Orleanists, I must in justice to 
them declare, never have maintained that strange pro- 
position. But then, what are they themselves? or 
what trath is in them? French Legitimism is a prin- 
ciple without a party ; and Orleauism is a party without 
a principle. 

No matter to what side one turns, the longer you 
live, the more manifest will these facts appear to you. 
The world and the followers of the world cannot abide 
the truth. Scoundrels hate it; knaves fear it; pre- 
tenders in all things, in private as in public life, in reli- 
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gion as in politics, pray against it, and conspire to per- 
secute—aye! even to the death—when they have the 
power, all those who promulgate it. Wickedness and 
rascality are ever crammed full of prejudices, and always 
on their guard against the truth. They are worse than 
Pilate, for he was so ignorant of truth that he asked 
“what it was ?”—but they know what it is, and there- 
fore are always labouring to suppress it—with stecl, 
with fire, with rack, if need be. Their beau-ideal of 
state-craft and worldly wisdom is that minister of Eliza- 
beth, of whom it has been stated by Lord Macaulay :— 


“The deep stain upon his memory is, that for differences 
of opinion, for which he would risk nothing himself, he, in 
the day of his power, took away, without scruple, the lives 
of others.” 


Let us not be surprised there should be a dislike of 
truth so prevalent, so strong, and so universal. Mark! 
the interest which millions of persons and classes have 
in detesting, in concealing, in fighting against it. If 
the truth were told, fortunes would cease to be made by 
the concoction of quack medicines; if the truth were 
told, our food would be no longer adulterated ; if the 
truth were told, merchants would no longer construct a 
capital out of a fraudulent paper circulation ; if the 
truth were told manufacturers would make cloths to 
wear, and knives to cut, shopkeepers never vend a spu- 
rious article, and all clerks and book-keepers be true to 
their trust. 

Ah truth! truth! that is so much talked of, where 
are we to find it? Is it concealed beneath Hope, and 
placed out of the reach of mankind in the box of Pan- 
dora? 

Oh no! There are some things that are undoubtedly 
true—and God help the man, who, judging by his own 
experience, thinks and feels otherwise. 

There is truth in the affections. 

There are true women ; and there are true men, also. 

There are true wives—true daughters—true sons ; 
and there are sometimes—-but not always—true friends, 
There are professing friends to be met with at one’s 
hearth, as well as at the council-table—geuuine Cecils 
-—of euch of whom it can be said :— 


‘*‘He never deserted his friends till it was very incon- 
venient to stand by them.” 


Outside of home and the associations connected with 
it, where, I ask, are we to look for real friends, or where 
hope to discover them? They are not in commerce— 
they are not in politics ; but so long as prosperity shines 
upon you. Let failure, mischance, or reverse come, and 
then—what too frequently happens? Those who were 
called “ frieuds”’—those who were believed to be friends 
—those for whom risks had been run, and dangers in- 
curred because believed to be friends—even they will, 
at such periods, be found making common cause with 
avowed rivals and declared enemies ; your downfall will 
be the basis of a new compact for a new peace between 
them—your pretended friends and your acknowledged 
foes : and falsehood will be the first and readicst weapon 
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which both will resort to for the purpose of preventing, 
if possible, your again reascending to power, wealth, or 
influence. 

I speak what I know. 
nessed. 

Ah me! Truth is like the Gospel: its morality is 
praised, but its strict rules are not practised. Church- 
goers like to hear of it on Sundays, and then to forget 
its existence for the other six days in the week. 

We know how truth is treated by many avowed 
Christians when they have their own story to tell. Can 
we then be surprised that the Pagan, Cicero, should be 
sometimes fuund wanting in a rigid adherence to its 
dictates, even though he has shown he could ap. 
preciate its beauty, when he said: “ There is nothing 
so lovely as the light of trath.” 

The speeches of Cicero, which I lately read, suggested 
these reflections to my mind ; but then a consideration 
of the use that might be made of them gave rise to 
another and a different train of ideas. I would wish to 
show, (and I may do so at another time,) that taking 
up the oratious of Cicero—and bearing in recollection 
that we are not to accept all his statements, as incontro- 
vertible facts—still they constitute an autobiography of 
a most valuable kind—that a well-arranged selection 
from them would make one fecl, as if a contemporary 
with the great orator, saw the men he spoke with; 
looked at those he declaimed against ; and was an eye- 
witness of the events he describes, 


I write of what I have wit- 


THE CAPUCHIN OF BRUGES. 

“‘Three monks sat by a bogwood fire— 

Bare were their crowns, and their garments grey ; 

Close sat they by that bogwood fire, 

Watching the wicket till break of day.” 
BattaD Poerry. 

Savina the colour of their garments, which instead 
of grey, were of a dark brown, and the omission of 
any allusion to their long flowing beards, the above 
lines convey as accurate an idea, as any words could, of 
the parties that occupied the spacious guest- chamber of 
the Capuchin convent of Biuges, on the last night 
of October 1708. 

Seated round the capacious hearth on which, without 
aid of grate, cheerfully blazed a pile of dark gnarled 
logs dug up from the fens, which, in the days of Cesar, 
were shaded by the dense forests of Flanders, three 
lay brothers of the order kept watch for any wayfarer 
that might require hospitality or information, on the 
evening in question. Their convent stood—and a 


portion of it still stands—at the southern extremity of 


the town, close beside the present railway station. But 
Bruges was not, a century and a half ago, what it is to- 
day. War, and the recent decline of its ancient com- 
merce, rendered it, at the period of which we write, 
anything but a safe or attractive locality for either 
tovrist or commercial traveller to visit. There was no 
* Hotel de Flandre” or “ Fleur de Blé,” or even “ Singe 
VOx” fey the weary itinerant to seck refreshment or 
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lodging. Neither were there gens-d’armes in the 
streets, nor affable shopkeepers in their gas-lit maga- 
sins, as at present, to whom the benighted stranger 
might apply for information regarding the locality in 
which his friends resided. The convents and monas- 
teries, however, with which Belgium was then, as_ now, 
studded, were ever open to the traveller, be his rank or 
condition what it might, and pre-eminent for their hos- 
pitality were the Capuchin Fathers. 

The night was a wild one; and the dying blasts of 
October, seemed bent on a vigorous struggle ere they 
expired, 

“ What an awful storm!” exclaimed Brother Anselm, 
rising to secure the huge oak window shutters that 


seemed, as if in terror, every moment ready to start from 


their strong iron fastenings. 

“God preserve us! but ’tis fearful,” replied one of 
his companions, Brother Bonaventure, “ and what 
dreadful lightning !” 

Peal after peal of thunder resounded through the spaci- 
ous hall and adjuining corridors; and, then, again came 
the wind beating the rain, in torrents, against door and 
casement, and completely drowning the chimes of the 
Carillon, though the market-place, where the Belfry stood, 
was close beside them. Still not a word escaped their 
third companion, Brother Francis, a venerable old man 
who sat nearer than his younger brethren to the ample 
fireplace. He continued silently reciting ‘ Ave” after 
“ Ave” on the beads of the large rosary attached to his 
girdle, and seemed, in the excess of his devotion, ut- 
terly unconscious of the storm that howled without. 

A loud knocking at the outer gate, followed quickly 
by the ringing of the stranger’s bell, at length, announced 
the arrival of some guest. In an instant, the old man let 
his beads fall to their accustomed place by h's side—for 
the rule of St. Francis gave charity towards the neighbour 
a first place among its spiritual observances—and has- 
tened, as eagerly as his younger brothers, to admit the 
poor traveller, who must be sore distrait, on such an 
awful night. 

Lighting a lantern, they procecded, through the court, 
tothe outer porch, and drawing back the slide that covered 
asmall grated aperture in the wicket, demanded who 
the wayfarer might be. The gleam of the lamp fell upon 
the uniforms of two military men, who seemed engaged 
M supporting a third between them, while their horses 
stood neighing in terror, and pawing the ground beside 
them. In asecond, the gate was unbarred, and three of 
V enddme’s troopers entered the court-yard ; two of them 
still supporting their comrade, who had been badly 
wounded in a skirmish with Marlborough’s troops, near 
Audenarde, that morning. Leaving Anselm with the 
two other soldiers to look after the horses, brothers 
Francis and Bonaventure led the wounded man into the 
convent. He seemed weak and faint; but the cheerful 
blaze of the fire, and the refreshment speedily adminis- 
tered by the good brothers, soon restored him somewhat, 
though he still suffered acutely from his wound, and was 
utterly unable to stand without the aid of support. 

For the first time Brother Francis broke silence. From 





the moment he caught a distinct view of the stranger’s 
face, as he sat in the light of the fire, his gaze seemed 
rivetted upon him ; and an observer might have noticed 
the old man’s lip quiver and his face grow paler, might 
have even observed a tear steal down his cheek, as he 
continued for a while to gaze in silence on the pallid 
features of the young soldier. At length he addressed 
him, not in French or Flemish, but in a language which 
to Brother Bonaventure was foreign. 

The stranger’s face brightened at the sound of his 
own tongue, and he readily made answer to the few 
hurried questions put him by the old monk. Their con- 
versation was of very brief duration; but its result 
seemed astounding. For when Auselm returned with 
the soldiers, he found Bonaventure and the stranger 
chafing the old man’s temples as he lay in a swoon, on 
the bench before them. 

To their inquiries as to the cause of this strange 
occurrence, Anselm could give no definite answer. All 
he knew was, that although he could not understand 
what passed between Brother Francis and their comrade, 
the conversation seemed to produce a wonderful effect on 
the former. He trembled from head to foot, and then 
smiled, and seemed about to grasp the stranger in his 
arms, when he suddenly fell back on the bench as they 
now saw him. The young soldier—he was almost a 
boy, and strikingly handsome—was equally puzzled. 
Brother Francis had merely asked him if he were Irish ; 
and when he answered “ Yes,”—if his name ws Herbert, 
and if it was Gerald Herbert, and if his father and 
grandfather were Irish ;—and when he replied that his 
name was Gerald Walter Herbert, and that his grand- 
father was not Irish, but English, the old man muttered 
something which he could not catch, and fainted. ‘That 
was all he could tellthem; but what that had to do with 
Brother Francis’s fit still remained a mystery. 

For a considerable time tie aged monk lay senseless 
and almost motionless, the only symptoms of animation 
he presented being those afforded by the convulsive throb- 
bing of his heart, and an occasional deep-drawn sigh. His 
brothers seemed deeply afflicted, and sought by every 
means in their power to restore him; for Francis, 
though few knew anything of his history, was, not- 
withstanding, the favorite of the whole community. 

Towards midnight the old man revived, and his 
first inquiry was for the young soldier. He now 
embraced him, and, as he pressed him agiin aod 
again to his heart, with tears and blessings called him 
“his son,” “his dear child.” Brothers Anselm and 
Bonaventure looked at each other in mute astonishment. 
They feared that their dear old friend, the patriarch of 
the lay-brothers, was losing his reason. They knew that, 
for thirty years at least, he had been an inmate of the 
cloister, while the party whom he thus lovingly cal- 
led his son could at furthest number twenty birth 
days, if indeed he could count so many. Still greater, 
however, was their surprise, when, on a closer scrutiny, 
they could not fail to observe a marked family likeness 
between their aged brother and the individual on whom 
all his affections seemed now centred. 
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But this was no time for the indulgence of curiosity. 
The two troopers, drenched and travel-stained, must be 
attended to, and the wound of their comrade looked after. 
Fortunately their convent numbered among its inmates 
one of the best leeches in all West Flanders. He had 
been already summoned to the aid of Brother Francis, 
and now that he no longer required his services, he di- 
rected his attention to the other invalid, whose case 
seemed the less urgent of the two. Ina short time 
his skilful hand extracted a spent ball from the sufferer’s 
knee, and, by the application of a soothing poultice, re- 
stored him to comparative ease. Nor were Brothers 
Anselm and Bonaventure idle meanwhile. Piles of well- 
buttered ¢artines made of wholemeal bread baked in the 
convent, with plentiful dishes of rashers and omelets, and 
aflagon or two of foaming Louvain beer, soon covered the 
table. Cold meats, too, of various kinds, were served up 
in abundance; and the two dragoous were soon busily en- 
gaged in satisfying appetites good at all times, but now 
considerably sharpened by a hard ride and a long fast. 
It was the first peaceful meal they enjoyed, since the 
Duke of Burgundy got command; and they blessed 
their stars for having been selected to escort young 
Herbert to the rear. Having completed the bandaging 
of his wound, and administered such medicine a3 he 
deemed best calculated to make up for his patient’s loss 
of blood, the Infirmarian led him to the chamber pre- 
pared for his reception ; and brother Francis begged to 
be allowed to take charge of him. His request was 
granted, but on the sole condition, that no conversation 
of an exciting nature should take place between him and 
the invalid, till such time as all feverish and inflam- 
matory symptoms had subsided. Day after day, and 
night after night, the old man watched, in strict silence, 
beside the stranger’s couch ; and all were in amazement 
at such assiduity and attention on the part of one who, 
as long as any remembered him, seemed utterly detached 
from all earthly affections. They even saw him mingle 
tears with his prayers, as he knelt beside the pillow of 
the sleeper. It was whispered that the Guardian knew 
something about the matter ; for he, too, now came fre- 
quently, and looked with evident interest on the invalid. 
No one else ventured to speak to Brother Francis on the 
subject, for though generally kind and gentle, and com- 
municative asa child, there were times when he became 
sad and reserved—and this seemed one of them. 

Ten days passed on, and the invalid made such rapid 
progress, that the Infirmarian and his staff pronounced 
him quite out of danger, in no further need of medical 
treatment, and only requiring the aid of the cook to re- 
cover completely his wonted vigour. The interdict was 
now removed, and Brother Francis seemed happy. He 
could, henceforth, speak as he pleased to his young 
protégé. The latter felt equally delighted ; for he felt, 
he knew not why, a sort of unaccouutable attachment 
—it was certainly more than mere gratitude—towards 
the old man, growing daily stronger and stronger within 
him. And then Brother Francis called him “ my sou” 
—but perhaps, as an old man, that was the name by 
wiich he addressed all youngsters. At all events, he 





loved the old monk as a child loves a father, and always 
felt sad when the daties of his rule obliged his venerable 
friend to leave him for a time. 

* And so you tell me you have no recollection of your 
father,” said Brother Francis, with a sigh, as they sat 
together one evening—it was the eve of St. Martin—in 
the same apartment where we first introduced them to 
our readers. 

“ None whatever,” replied his companion, “ He left 
France as a volunteer with D’Usson’s division, and was 
killed at Limerick when I was but three years old. So 
I often heard my mother say.” 

The speaker did not remark the shudder that ran 
through the old man’s frame at mention of Limerick ; but 
only paid attention to his next question, which rapidly 
followed. 

** And your father’s father ?” 

“ Was, as I have already said, an Englishman—bnt 
he, too, died in the wars long ago. They say he fell in 
Spain.” 

The old man could no longer restrain his feelings, 
Bursting into tears, and clasping his young companioa 
to his bosom, as he had done on the night of their first 
meeting, he said : 

“No, my child—your grandfather Walter Herbert is 
not dead, but yet survives to give you that blessing 
which your own poor father could not bestow on you 
with his parting breath—he stands before you.” 

It was a touching scene to witness—that old Capuchin 
monk, with his long white beard, and coarse dark gown, 
and leathern cincture, and bare sandalled feet, locked 
in the fond embrace of the young soldicr of “ the 
Brigade,” on that eve of St. Martin, in the old convent 
of Bruges! We do not mean to intrude on the sacred 
privacy of d>mestic feeling, but leaving parent and child 
to commune with each other in the fullness of their 
hearts, will, with our readers’ kind permission, assume, 
for the nonce, the province of the Senachie, and briefly 
relate as much of their history as we have ourselves 
learned, Outre Mer—and is still oftentimes related on 
long winter evenings, by the brothers who have succeedel 
—literally stepped into the sandals of Brother Francis 
and his comrades. 
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Tue Capucnin’s Srory. 


Walter Herbert, or, as he was called in religisn, 
Brother Francis, was the only child of an ancieut family 
in Nottinghamshire. Entering the army at an early 
age, he found himself stationed, with his regiment, in 
Limerick, when the army of the “Confederates” sat down 
before that city, in the summer of sixteen hundred and 
forty-two. He was then in his twentieth year. Forming 
part of Courtenay’s company, when the city opened its 
gates to Garret Barry and Lord Muskerry, he retired 
with his commander to King Juhn’s castle, where, though 
closely besieged, they resolutely held out till St. John’s 
Eve, when Courtenay was obliged to capitulate. In the 
course of the attack on the castle, a mine was sprung by 
the besieging party, and a turret, in which Herbert was 
stationed, fell to the ground with a terrific crash. For 
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weeks he lay delirious ; and when at length he awoke 
to consciousness, he found himself the occupant of a 
handsomely-fitted chamber looking out on the church of 
St. Nicholas. His host was a middle-aged, gentlemanly 
looking person, of grave yet affable manners. He was 
a widower, and his houschold consisted of himself, an 
aged housekeeper, two sons, and an only daughter. 
The latter—Eily O’Brien—was the sick man’s principal 
nurse, and no Sister of Mercy could have bestowed more 
care on a suffering invalid than she did en Walter Herbert 
—stranger though he was to her creed and her country. 
From lengthened and almost continual intercourse, a 
feeling of mutual affection sprung up between the young 
people. Gratitude on the one hand, and sympathy for 
the sufferings of the handsome young officer on the 
other, heightened this feeling, till it grew into deep and 
lasting love. Like Desdemona, she loved him “ for 
the dangers he had passed ;” and he loved her, “ that 
she did pity them.” But an insurmountable obstacle to 
their union lay in their difference of religion. Herbert 
was a Protestant ; and old Connor O’Brien would never 
hear of any child of his being united to one of that creed 
which, in its struggle for ascendency, he believed to be 
the cause of so much suffering to his country, even 
though no other impediment whatever existed. A pri- 
vate marriage was, thus, their only alternative, and to 
this, in an evil hour, poor Eily consented. 

Months rolled on—months of bliss to Walter and 
Eily—but their separation was at hand. Important let- 
ters called Herbert away, almost ata moment’s notice. He 
hoped, however, that his absence would be of no lengthened 
curation, and that he would soon return to publicly claim 
his own Eily as his wife. But alas! bis hopes were doomed 
to sad and bitter disappointment. On his arrival in Eng- 
land, he found the entire country in arms; and as it 
became impossible to remain neutral, or return to Ire- 
land, he was forced to juin the newly-formed corps just 
raised, in his native county, by Henry Ireton, his father’s 
landlord. Once under military discipline there was no 
retreating ; and though all his thoughts were turned to 
Ireland, he was doomed to maddening suspense regarding 
her who alone made Ireland dear to him. All com- 
munication between the two countrics was now sus- 
pended. At Edgehill and Newbury he retreated before 
the king’s troops—and at Marston Moor and Naseby, 
had a share in defeating them, But victory or defeat 
was alike void of interest to him. It was even with in- 
difference he heard of his promotion for having saved his 
Seneral’s life at Naseby. The sole, engrossing thought 
of his existence was how to get back to Limerick. That 
long-sought for opportunity at last, arrived ; but when 
it did, it scarcely brought joy to Herbert. He was or- 
dered to join in the invading Parliamentary force ; and, 
when he called to mind the fierce fanatics who were to 
be his fellow soldiers, love made him tremble for the 
Trishry, 

‘i The fourteenth of June saw him on the battle-field of 

— following autumn found him sailing up the 

: a ere the close of the year, he was gazing 

X the steeple of St. Mary’s and the towers of Limerick 
VOL, Il. 





from the battlements of Bunratty, which had fallen into 

the hands of the Parliamentarians. He fancied he could 

even see the very house in which he had spent so many 

happy days. But beyond fancy he could not go. To 

reach the city was utterly impossible. All he could learn, 

from an Abbey fisherman whom they had taken prisoner, 

was that Connor O’Brien was still alive, and that his 
daughter was married and had a beautiful little boy. 
Who her husband was his informant could not say ; but 
he thought he was an officer in Earl Glamorgan’s army. 
Herbert, however, well knew who he was, and he would 
have risked worlds to send back his prisoner in safety, 
with even one line to Limerick, But Lord Inchiquin’s 
troops were too vigilant to allow of any communication 
with the city. Even this intelligence, scanty though it 
was, afforded him some consolation. He knew his wife 
was safe, and unable any longer to endure the Tantalus- 
like position in which he was placed, he found means of 
returning again to England. 

His next and last visit to Ireland was in the summer 
of sixteen hundred and fifty. He was then pretty high 
in command, and had hopes, as he sat down, witit 
Waller’s army of investment before Limerick, in the July 
of that year, that should he be only able to effect an 
entrance into the town, his authority would be sufficient 
to protect whomsoever he pleased. But the year passed 
away, and still the city held out. And, had he but 
his wife and child without its walls, he would have coun- 
selled its burghers to hold out even still more manfully, 
for he well knew the iron beart and bloody hand of the 
exccrable Hardress Waller. 

The spring of the next year found him still before 
Limerick; and could he but communicate with any of 
its gallant defenders, his hatred of treachery would have 
urged him to expose to them the perfidy of one of their 
own whom they had raised to the rank of colonel. This 
wretch was named Fennell; and, for his treason in selling 
the passes of the Shannon at Killaloe, their commander- 
in-chief Cromwell had promised him and his descendants 
many a fair acre in ‘Tipperary. By this pass Ireton 
and his myrmidons crossed the river into Clare; and 
with them passed Walter Herbert, Still his heart was 
full of hope of saving all he held dear in the leagured 
city. Spring passed away, and summer again came ; 
and still the assailing host made no progress towards 
the capture of the town which Ireton and his father-in- 
law regarded as the key of all the Munster territories. 
In the burning heat of July, while pestilence daily thinned 
the ranks of the besieged, an assault was ordered on the 
almost defenceless keep that guarded the northern ex- 
tremity of the salmon weir, and Herbert was reluc- 
tantly obliged to form one of the storming party. His 
immediate senior in command was a person named 
Tuthill—one of those heartless hypocrites who could 
preach and pray while his brutal soldiery were mas- 
sacring the wives and children of the brave men whom 
the chances of war made his victims, ‘The fort was 
carried by overwhelming numbers; and Herbert was 
doomed to witness, with horror, the butchery of the sur- 
viving defenders mercilessly ordered by Tuthill—an 
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order which he unhappily had no power of counter- 
manding, but in the execution of which he took no part. 
Still the city held out, though the “leaguer sickness” was 
rapidly decimating its brave garrison. ‘The north fortress 
of Thomond bridge was next carried by assault—but to 
no purpose. The townsmen succeeded in breaking down 
two of its arches, and thus cutting off all approach to 
the city in that quarter, and in resisting the sortie three 
hundred of their assailants perished. Winter was now 
fast approaching, and the plague extending from the 
city, in which fifty of its victims were now daily interred, 
commenced to thin the ranks of the besiegers themselves. 
Ireton had serious thoughts of raising the siege ; and he 
would, beyond all question, have done so, were it not for 
treachery, Fennell, the traitor of Killaloe, was again 
at work—this time, unfortunately, within the very walls 
of the city itself, 

A truce of some days was agreed on; and Herbert 
was one of those appointed to treat with the townsmen, 
The deputies met on neutral ground, midway between 
the city and camp, and within range of the rival bat- 
teries. His heart was now full of greater hopes than 
ever. Could he but meet with any member of Eily’s 
family, be hoped that his love for her would induce them 
to listen to his counsels. But fate, it would seem, had 
leagued all chances against him. Had he met them, 
he meant to put them on their guard agaiust Fennell’s 
treachery, and, without absolutely breaking trust, give 
them such a key to Ireton’s fears and readiness to make 
concessions, as would, he hoped, lead to an honourable 
capitulation, and prevent the bloodshed which, from the 
shattered state of the town walls, and the additional 
element of treachery within those walls, he now judged 
to be inevitable, unless they came to terms with Ireton. 
But not one of them appeared; for the traitor had laid 
his plans deeply, and succeeded in diverting them and 
the clerical party, to which they faithfully adhered, from 
anything like a compromise. He wished that the sole 
merit and reward of surrendering the city should be his 
own. And he succeeded. The conference ended fruit- 
lessly: and Herbert returned to the camp well nigh 
broken-hearted. 

The plague continued its rayages meanwhile; and, 
day after day, within the city, the dying were brought 
by their relatives to the tomb of Cornelius O’Dea, where 
many, it was believed, were restored to health, through the 
intercession of that sajntly prelate, who Jay buried in the 
cathedral, Its effects were visibly traced in the ranks 
of the besieging army, Still Ireton, relying on treason 
within, pressed on the siege, By a bridge of pontoons 
he succeeded in connecting the Thomond side of the 
river with the King’s Island, where he now planted a 
formidable battery, to play on the eastern side of the 
city. Herbert had fortunately escaped witnessing the 
horrors of Drogheda and Wexford ; but a sight almost as 
appalling now met his eyes, In the smoke of the can- 
nonade crowds of plague-stricken victims—principally 
women and children—ventured outside the city walls to 
catch one pure breath of air from the Shannon, on “ the 
Island” bank,— and there lie down and die. But when 





this was discovered, the heartless Waller forbade even 
this short respite from suffering. By his orders, those 
unhappy beings, who could have no share in protracting 
the siege, were mercilessly flogged back by the soldiery 
into the plague-reeking city—and such as refused to 
return were, by the same pitiless mandate, hanged* 
within sight of their fellow-townsmen ! 

The daily sight of this revolting butchery was sick- 
ening to the noble heart and refined feelings of Herbert. 
But suffering for him had not yet reached its climax, 
As he was seated in his tent, one evening towards the 
close of October, fatigued after a long foraging excursion 
to the Meelick mountains, and musing sadly on the fate 
of her who was almost within sight of him, and yet whom, 
by what seemed to him an almost supernatural combina- 
tion of adverse circumstances, he had not seen for years, 
his attention was arrested by the cries of a female who 
seemed struggling with her captors. His manhood was 
aroused by such an outrage—committed almost in his 
very presence—and he rose at once to rescue the victim 
from her assailants. But, horror of horrors! at the 
very door of his tent, and in the grasp of an armed ruf- 
fian, lay the fainting and all but inanimate form of his 
wife! To fell the wretch, and clasp the beloved object 
to his bosom, was but the work of a second, But, oh! 
how sorrow and sickness had changed that once beau- 
tiful face, and wasted that once symmetrical form. Death 
had already clutched her in his bony gripe, and selected her 
for his own. His kiss was upon her lips, for they were 
livid and plague-stained. And her beautiful blue eyes! 
how they now wandered with the wild look of a maniac. 
All that remained of the beautiful Eily he once knew 
were the Jong fair ringlets that now fell down in dis- 
hevelled masses on her heaving bosom. The sight almost 
drove him mad. In vain he clasped her to his heart, and 
called her by the dear fond name of wife. She knew him 
not, yet, when she spoke, her ravings were all about him ; 
and he often wondered afterwards how his brain stood 
the shock, when, without knowing him, she still called on 
him, “her own dear, dear Walter, to save her, to take 
her away from those terrible men—at least to come to 
her —for, to come to him, she had left her poor old father 
aud little Gerald behind.” 

Wholly occupied with his wife, Herbert paid no at- 
tention to the sergeant’s guard that stood at the tent 
door under arms. When at length he perceived them, 
he flew into a phrensy of passion, asking them how dared 


| they stand thus in his presence ?—and ended by ordering 


* the caitiffs who could thus treat a woman, to get out 
of his sight presently.” 

But the orderly remained unmoved Were his hands 
free at the moment, Herbert would have unquestionably 
run him through for presuming to disobey his orders, 
such was the irritated state of his feelings, But he 
could not leave the shrinking, still unconscious being 
that clung to him for support. Stamping his foot in 4 
rage, he demanded what he wanted, or why he remained 
there ? , 
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“ Pris’ner, sir,” was the sergeant’s laconic reply, as he 
mechanically touched his hat. 

“ What prisoner ?” 

“The woman, sir.” 

“ Heavens and earth! do you mean to drive me mad, 
man 2?” and the soldier recoiled, for an instant, at the 
voice and look of his officer. 

“ Can’t help it, sir—Gen’ral’s orders. Woman came 
to the camp three times, sir—supposed to be a spy, and 
ordered to be hanged.” 

“Hanged!” Ina second his burthen was laid on 
the camp-bed, and the sergeant laid prostrate by a blow 
that would have almost felled an ox. 

The guard now interposed ; and from them he learned 
that the party in question had been several times seen to 
leave the city, in defiance of Sir Hardress Waller’s orders. 
Twice already she had been flogged back, but she came 
out again, that day, at noon, and was, by the General’s 
orders, sentenced to execution. The soldier added that 
an old rebel * calling himself her father, when he heard 
of the sentence, offered himself in her stead; but 
Sir Hardress ordered him to be instantly flogged 
back. She was to have been hanged,” he continued, 
“at sunset, but she broke loose from them, and ran 
towards his tent as he had seen.” 

“Touch not a hair of her head, on your peril,” ex- 
claimed Herbert, as the corporal concluded, and kissing 
the pallid lips of his wife, he rushed out of the tent to 
seek the General, just as returning consciousness revealed 
to Eily the name of her deliverer. 

“ Walter, my own dear husband. Oh! come back, 
don’t leave me,” were the last words he heard, as he 
flew towards the tent of the commander-in-chief, more 
like a maniac than anything else. 

“ By the bones of St. Pancras, he’s either mad, or 
she is,” said a tall weaver from Lambeth, who wore the 
badge of a lance-corporal. 

“Ay ishe, and sore wrathful to boot,” replied his 
rear-rank man, with a grin—he was a butcher from 
Newgate. ‘But we are the sufferers, and shall, I 
fear, be late for supper. ‘The gallows, however, is ready 
to hand, thank God, and we shall make short work of 
it, when the captain returns.” 

The name of God on the lips of such a miscreant, and 
on such an occasion, makes us almost shudder. But 
reader, these were Cromwellian times, and such were 
Cromwellian customs. 

Herbert found Ireton and his second in command 
seated at the supper table—and hell could not have un- 
chained two such incarnate demons on that same 
evening. The object of his visit was soon explained. 
But it seemed only to supply subject of mirth to his 
snperior officers. 

7 “Pooh, pooh! man,” said the commander-in-chief, 

you are, I fear, grown quite a Papist, too  soft- 
hearted entirely. I wonder how you would act, had 
you been at the battue in Drogheda or Wexford,” and 
Ireton sipped his hock with a devilish leer. 





*A fact. Vide “ Ferrar's History of Limerick,” page 54. 








“* But, General, she is my wife,” gasped Herbert. 

** Folly, man !” rejoined Waller, ‘ No faith to be kept 
with heretics, you know, and all these Irish are such. 
You will easily find another, I trow you, when we sack 
the city one of these fine days.” 

Herbert heeded not the coarse jest of the speaker, 
but, turning tothe General, implored him to turn a serious 
ear to a matter on which the happiness of his life de- 
pended. But Ireton seemed inclined to laugh it off as 
an excellent joke. 

Driven to desperation the brave soldier, who never 
before feared or supplicated any man, sank on h's 
knees, and, with tears of agony, besought him to cancel 
Waller’s iniquitous sentence. He even asked him to do 
so, in memory of the act by which, at the risk of his 
own life, he saved his at Naseby. And Ireton seemed 
almost inclined to relent, and hope began to brighten 
in the heart of the suppliant, when a whisper from 
Waller to the General blasted them for ever. He had 
himself in person given the order for execution, 
and his callous heart was too obdurate to feel com- 
punction even for a bad act. Summoning an or- 
derly, he gave him some instructions in an under- 
tone; and Herbert was directed by his comman- 
der-in-chief to make his report of the progress of 
the trenches under his command, in the King’s Island. 
This was but a feint to turn his attention from the 
main object of his visit. His report was, however, quickly 
made, and, as there was no other pretext for detaiuing 
him, he arose to depart. There was something more 
than fiendish in the laugh of Hardress Waller, as 
he wished him safe home, and a good night’s rest. 

That night, a heart-broken man knelt beneath the 
gibbet erected on the green sward, in front of King 
John’s castle. For him all earthly happiness was now 
over; and there, in presence of the pale moon that 
looked silently on his sorrow, that cold October night, 
he vowed eternal fealty to his wife in heaven, eternal 
hatred to her murderers. There was a strange adinix- 
ture of reverence and irreligion, of love and hatred, in 
his feelings and sentiments, no doubt ; but the camp of 
Cromwell was but an indifferent school for the culture 
of Christian ethics. Besides, his brain was, for the 
time, astray from sorrow and outraged feeling; he fol- 
lowed but the dictates of human passion unrestrained by 
either reason or religion. His heart and his hopes 
were already buried in the grave that was soon to close 
over the remains of his first and only love ; and, from 
that night out, though his life was a long and chequered 
one, he was never known to smile, till he became an 
inmate of the monastery where we found him, at the— 
commencement of our narrative. 

The remainder of the siege was a blank chapter in 
his life. By nature a soldier, he got through his dutics 
fearlessly but mechanically, without the slightest feeling 
of interest in any enterprise in which he had a share. 
To him defeat or victory was a matter of utter indifference ; 
and it was in this mood he entered the fallen city, as the 
sun was sinking, on the 27th of October, 1651, and took 
up his quarters with Ireton, in the old Dutch-gabled house 
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which is still standing, and adjoins the Tholsel in Mary- 
street. It is more than probable that his reason would 
have altogether succumbed beneath the terrible shock 
it had sustained, were it not for some new incidents 
that now occurred to awaken it for a time to activity. 
By sunrise, on the 29th, the Cromwellian garri- 
son beat to arms. It was the signal for the assem- 
blage of the Irish troops in the old cathedral of St. 
Mary’s, where, in accordance with the third article of 
capitulation, they were to lay down their arms. It was 
not Fennell’s fault that they escaped the fate of the sol- 
diers and women of Drogheda and Wexford. He had 
done his work of treachery well ; and we cannot venture 
to say what his feelings were when he beheld his brave 


but ill-fated countrymen assembled round the altar to_ 


deposit at its rails the weapons they had so long and so 
gallantly wielded in the cause of one who was after- 
wards to despoil their children of their lawful heritage, 
and sanction its appropriation by the murderers of his 
father. Ah! no Irishman can ever forget the ingra- 
titude of the second Charles. But Walter Herbert 
thought liit'e of the ceremony gone through that morn- 
ing in the old church of the O’Briens, till all was over. 
As the disarmed garrison marched down the long aisle 
of the cathedral, many of them dropped dead—it might 
have been of the plague, or it might have been of a 
broken heart. Among the dead were two whose faces 
he had not looked on for years—Terence and Donat 
O’Brien, his wife’s brothers. The sight awakened a 
new thought within him—that of his child whom he 
had not yet seen—and but few moments elapsed ere he 
was standing in front of the old corner house opposite 
the church of St. Nicholas. But its appearance was 
sadly changed since last he saw it. Gable and 
chimney bore evident marks of the enemy’s can- 
non, while all around were an air of desolation and 
sorrow. He looked up into one well-remembered 
window, but no fragrant geraniums were now there, as 
of old; no lark carolled the cheering song he so often 
listened to, with pleasure, some nine years before; bal- 
cony, and shutter, and curtain had disappeared. The 
whole house seemed in mourning. Even his knock 
rang through the house, as through a sepulchre—so he 
thought. ‘Twice he repeated it; and, at length, an 
aged head peered cautiously through a dormer window, 
and asked who was there. His answer quickly brought 
down the old domestic; but a flood of tears was her 
only welcome, as she opened the door and admitted 
him. She had been the nurse of Eily and her brothers, 
in childhood, and partly his own, in sickness ; and was 
now the survivor of all her old heart loved; of all, save 
one, a blue-eyed, curly-headed boy, who now hid behind 
her, evidently scared at the presence of a visitor in that 
desolate dwelling. A few words of grecting on the 
part of old Winny or Winifred, assured him that he 
was known and welcome ; and a few words of fondness 
addressed to the child soon restored his confidence, 
IIe was even, ere long, seated contentedly on his father’s 
knee, playing with his sword-buckle—for that fair- 
headed, blue-eyed boy was the only child of Eily O’Brien 





and Walter Herbert. And as he gazed with pride on 
his beautiful boy, new hope and a new sense of duty 
sprung up within him. He felt that there was even yet 
something to live for. To protect that half-orphan 
child and his sorrowing grandsire, would from that mo- 
ment be the sole duty of his life, the sole solace of 
existence; and to this he pledged himself in Eily’s 
little room, to which he ascended with his youthful com- 
panion, who, at his nurse’s bidding, now called him 
father, and twined his little hands round his neck as he 
kissed him. The sudden roll of drums, at length, an- 
nounced to him that it was time to depart, and fondly em- 
bracing his child once more, he hurried out of the house, 
He would never have left it, did he then but know 
that in so doing he was bidding his boy farewell 
for ever. 

The beating to arms announced the commencement 
of the mock trial of two dozen individuals, whom 
Treton had already virtually sentenced to death, by 
excluding them from the protection guaranteed to 
the remaining citizens, in the terms of capitulation, 
How readily would Herbert have saved every one of 
them, but his vote was only effective in one case, that 
of the gallant Hugh O’Neil, the city governor. The 
rest were condemned, by a majority, to die; and it 
was not without a tear he beheld that long file of brave 
and resolute men led forth to the scaffold. Priest and 
layman, soldier and citizen, were alike sacrificed, and 
for no crime save that of loving and defending their 
native land. And what Englishman, thought he, 
would not readily be guilty of the same offence. All 
passed silently from the death chamber; all, save one, 
a venerable man, who, with Father Woulfe, was ar- 
rested in the lazar-house while administering the last 
sacraments of the church to its plague-stricken in- 
mates, soon to be deprived of all spiritual ministry. 
Herbert thought he recognized him as he stood, erect 
and fearless, in the council-hall, and with hand pointed 
towards Heaven, summoning Ireton to meet him, 
ere a month, at its judgment bar. He had certaiuly 
seen him before, but dressed in white serge, and net, 
as now, in purple. Nay, if he remembered rightly, he 
had been Eily’s confessor, and with the parish clergy- 
man’s permission, had married them privately in the 
church of St. Saviour, having first obtained a promise, 
freely granted by Herbert, that the children of that 
union, if such there were, should be brought up in the 
religion of the mother. What would he not have done 
to preserve the life of that venerable, heavenly-looking 
man! The last of Ireton’s victims was one whose 
presence among the condemned he witnessed with 
astonishment. He had scen him closeted for hours 
with that same Ireton; and knew him to have been 
promised lands and money for certain services to be 
rendered to the general. But treachery was met and 
repaid by treachery ; and Fenuell, the traitor, ended his 
days on the same scaffold with Terence O’Brien, the 
bishop and martyr. 


The last guard was relieved on the day of execution 
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—it was the Eve of All-Hallows—and the clock of the 
town-hall was just chiming midnight, as Herbert, who 
was the officer of the night, commenced his rounds. As 
he passed along, in silence and alone, by the Dean’s 
Close, on his way to the castle barracks, he was suddenly 
stopped, at the head of an arched passage, over which 
an oil lamp feebly flickered, by an individual closely 
wrapped up in a large, dark frieze over-coat. To draw 
his sword was his first impulse ; but a single glance at 
that wan face, whose gaze was sadly fixed upon him, 
changed his purpose in an instant. And, though armed 
to the teeth, he trembled in presence of that defence- 
less old man, and stood in silence before him. 

“Don't you know me, Walter ?” said the stranger. 

Alas! too well,” was his reply. ‘ But can I hope 
that you will ever forgive me.” 

“My creed tells me to forgive even my enemies— 
but I believe you never meant to be such”—and the 
old man extended his hand to Herbert. 

They stood alone—with no eye upon them save that 
of the all-seeing One, and in His presence, Walter 
fell on his knees, protesting his purity of intention, and 
asking the old man’s blessing. And Connor O’Brien, 
for it was he, with head uncovered, blessed the stran- 
ger for the first time, and, raising him up, clasped 
him to his bosom, as his son—the husband of his dar- 
ling Eily, now sleeping with her mother in Killely. 

Herbert was about to respond, with a fervent as- 
surance of his undying love and devotion to her, when 
the old man stopped him short, and, drawing him into 
the recess of the bow way, asked him if he might now 
rely on his friendship and protection. 

“ Henceforth, as God is my witness,” earnestly re- 
plied Herbert, “* your interest and mine are but one.” 

“Good!” returned his companion, ‘Then, when 
occasion presents itself, you will procure a pass 
for myself and a friend in whose safety I feel the 
deepest interest. For my own life I care not, as I have 
no one save you and my grandson now remaining to 
care for.” Then the old man, despite his resolution, 
sobbed aloud. ‘“ But my friend,” he continued, after a 
few moments, “cannot yet be spared. We cannot afford 
to lose him, and it is solely on his account—though he 
knows nothing of my project—that I have waited here 
to meet you.” 

After some further brief conversation, they parted 
with a fond embrace—the old man to his friend, and 
Walter to the barrack. When his watch was ended, 
he lay down to enjoy, for the first time during many 
months, a peaceful slumber of several hours. 

The 1st of November 1651 dawned brightly on the 
old city of Luimneach, and its now shattered fortifica- 
tions—brightly on the brown heath of the Meelick 
mountains—brightly on the waving woods of Cratloe— 
brightly on the rapids at the salmon weir, and on the 
snowy sails of the English transports at anchor in “ the 
pool”—brightly on the gory head of Terence O’Brien, 
Bishop of Emly, impaled on the centre tower of the 
city—brightly, too, on his murderer Henry Ireton, as 
he reviewed the boy of trgops destined for the siege of 








Carrigaholt Castle; for God “ maketh his sun to rise 
upon the good and bad.” Ere the sun set, the vanguard 
of that body had left the Cratloe hills far behind them, 
on their march westward; and Herbert was second in 
command of the first division. Ie was well mounted, and 
with him rode two peasants thoroughly acquainted with 
the country, and destined to serve him as guides. Of late 
his soldiers remarked that he had grown unusually silent 
and morose, and few of them cared to intrude on him 
uninvited. Thus it happened that, during the march, 
he rode considerably in advance, though always within 
sight of his detachment, with no other companion than 
the two guides. 

With one of them he seemed well acquainted, and 
the soldiers remarked that he conversed freely with him 
on the road. The other seemed to speak but seldom, 
and then only to his brother guide. This, however, 
was no matter of surprise, as it was supposed he spoke 
in Irish, a language almost utterly unknown to the Eng- 
lish commander, And such, in reality, was thefact. 
Whether he understood English or not, he spoke in his 
native tongue to O’Brien, who, as the reader may have 
guessed, was Herbert’s other guide, on the evening in 
question, As they approached Ennis, the old man 
seemed much excited, alleging, as his reason, that he 
feared being recognized ; but it was not difficult to per- 
ceive that his anxiety was more for his companion 
than himself. They succeeded, however, in reaching 
their destination, and encamped near Kilfichera, to 
await the arrival of the main body from Kilrush, Un- 
der pretext of exploring the wild coast of Kilkee and 
Farahee, Herbert left the camp at sunrise, attended 
solely by the two individuals who had been his compa- 
nions on the march from Limerick. He returned alone, 
however, in the evening, and rumour went abroad that 
he had been deserted by his guides amid the wild re- 
cesses of the coast. This new piece of treachery on the 
part of the Irishry, after being warmly denounced round 
the Cromwellian camp-fires that night, was forwarded 
next morning to Limerick, to be faithfully chronicled, 
with many other facts of like authenticity, in “‘ Ludlow’s 
Memoirs.” Herbert was too much rejoiced at the escape 
of his father-in-law and the friend in whom he seemed 
so deeply interested, to give himself any concern about 
the camp-fire gossip, or Ludlow’s version of the matter. 

The next week found him again in Limerick. Sudden 
news of the alarming illness of the General had reached 
the camp, and the expedition to the west was, for the 
time, abandoned. Herbert found his new post a trying 
one—to keep watch and ward with Hardress Waller, 
one of his wife’s murderers, beside the dying bed of 
another. Waller was Ireton’s confidant, the ready in- 
strument of all his infamy ; and Herbert was selected 
by the General to attend him, as the only surviving 
officer attached to his own regiment since it was first 
raised in Nottingham, the native county of both. To 
escape from his post was impossible. Nothing short 
of suicide could free him from it; and the thought 
of his little son, if no higher motive, prevented him 
from putting an end to his existence. Night after night 
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was he doomed to sit by the bed-side of the dying man, 
and listen to the wild ravings of remorse and blasphemy 
that, almost every moment, escaped his plague-stained 
lips. He would start up betimes, and, with the frantic 
look of a maniac, call for his sword to ward off the 
fiends that seemed to mock his tortures; and then he 
would sink back exhausted, still wildly raving of Charles 
Stuart, and Terence O’Brien, the ‘ Lord’s anointed,” as 
he now called them, whom he had murdered. Nay, he 
would clutch Herbert’s hand, and with tears, implore 
his forgiveness. But Hardress Waller stood there too, 
and a look from him would again rouse the murder- 
fiend within him. All feeling of compunction would 
then pass away : and grim despair again lay hold of him. 
Oh! it was a fearful sight—that death-bed of despairing 
remorse. It never left Herbert’s memory, and was the 
commencement of that change that ultimately converted 
the Puritan soldier into a Christian monk. 

Ireton died in his house in Mary-street, on the 26th 
of November 1651, still “‘ raging and raving,” says the 
chronicler,* of the unfortunate prelate, whose unjust 
condemnation he imagined hurried on his death. Her- 
bert was of the party appointed to guard the remains 
to England, and, before setting out, hastened to his 
father-in-law’s house to bring his child with him. But, 
alas! he found it empty, and not the slightest trace of 
Winny or the boy. Nor could any one tell him what 
had become of either. With a bursting heart, he set 
out with the funeral cortége to Cork, and thence to 
Bristol, resolved never more to draw sword in Crom- 
well’s cause. Arrived in London, he delivered up his 
charge, and at once quitted the kingdom, without wait- 
ing for the lying in state at Somerset House, or final 
interment in Westminster Abbey, of Ireton’s plague- 
stricken corpse. ‘Though pledged never again to serve 
in the ranks of the monsters whose atrocities in Ireland 
made him so often blush for his native country, he could 
not yet entirely wean himself away from his old pro- 
fession. After a few months passed in idleness and 
ennui on the continent, during which he vainly tried to 
forget the loss of his wife and child, he entered the 
Earl of Bristol’s regiment as a volunteer, and faithfully 
maintained the cause of King Charles till his restora- 
tion. It was when forming part of his body-guard at 
Lord Tara’s residence in Bruges, where the exiled mo- 
narch occasionally resided, that he first met with the 
Capuchin Fathers, and was by them received into the 

Jatholic Church. With the king he returned to Eng- 
land, but only to have all his sad recollections awakened 
by meeting once more with his old enemies, Waller and 
Treton. 

Ireton! some astonished reader will exclaim. Why, 
surely, we buried him, years ago, and are not expected, 
we presume, to believe in ghosts, in this enlightened 
nineteenth century of ours. 

And yet we must repeat what we have written. On 
his return to London, Walter Herbert again stood, face 
to face, with Waller and Ireton—the former with a 


* Burke, Hibernia Dominicana. 





smile of hypocritical adulation, welcoming the return of 
him whose father he had aided in murdering—the latter, 
a hideous spectacle, first dangling on a gallows at 
Tyburn ; and then grimly staring the by-passers—if 
those sightless sockets could be said to stare—from the 
highest spike on Westminster Hall. It was a shocking 
sight to Herbert—that ghastly skeleton, and that ghastly 
head, and recalled to his memory, with sadness and horror, 
another but far different head which, ten years before, 
he saw set up, pallid and blood-stained, on the castled 
tower of Limerick. God is very just, thought he, as he 
passed on, with a shudder. 

On his return to England, Herbert found himsel; 
friendless. All his relatives had died, or perished on 
the battle-field, during the civil wars, and of his child 
there was still no trace. All he could learn was that 
he had been sent to his grandfather, then resident on the 
Continent ; but where the grandfather resided, there was 
no means of ascertaining. Tired of England, and the 
cruelties and perfidies he daily saw endorsed by the sign- 
manual of one who, he imagined, should have learned 
toleration and honour in the school of affliction—in hopes 
also of meeting with his child—he quitted his native 
land for ever, and joined the ranks of the Duke ot 
Lorraine, the old ally and friend of his former com- 
mander, the Earl of Bristol. With him and Sir George 
Hamilton he fought the battles of Spain for nigh fifteen 
years; and his last achievement in her service was one 
of the brightest on record. With a few resolute com- 
panions, he held his ground, for two entire days, in the 
shattered citadel of Cambrai, though the battery to which 
they returned shot for shot was under the personal in- 
spection of Louis XIV., and the renowned hunch 
back Luxemburg. The bursting of a shell laid him 
senseless, and when, after a long and painful illness, he 
was again restored to health, he resolved, in thanks- 
giving, to devote the remainder of his days to the ex- 
clusive service of God, in the convent where he first 
learned to know him. 

During the recital of the foregoing narrative, which, 
for brevity sake, we have given consecutively, and in 
our own words, Brother Francis was frequently inter- 
rupted by his youthful auditor, as new light was thrown 
by him on events in his family history which, till then, he 
had never heard satisfactorily cleared up. He had already 
learned from his mother, that his grandfather had been 
an English officer, supposed to have fallen in Cromwell's 
wars, though a vague report reached the family that he 
was seen in Spain after Cromwell’s death. Of his 
grandmother, he only heard that she died young, and 
that her father resided for a considerable time in Brussels, 
with his grandson, whom, at his death, he confided 
to the care of the Guardian of St. Antoine’s at 
Louvain, who was his brother-in-law, and who had 
brought the boy, when a mere child, from Ireland. He 
further learned that, after the completion of his studies, 
and contrary to the wish of his uncle, who intended him ° 
for the ecclesiastical state, his father embraced the pro- 
fession of arms, and, shortly after his marriage, embarked 
with the French troops seut by King Louis to Ireland. 
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He fell at the siege of Limerick, and his widow died of 
a broken heart, soon after the intelligence of her husband’s 
death reached her. He was himself then but a boy, and 
was placed by his mother’s relatives at the Benedictine 
college of Douai, whence he passed, in due time, like his 
father, to the ranks, and was then serving, as we have 
already seen, in the Duke of Vendéme’s army. 

“Bat you did not say who the other person was that 
accompanied you on the march from Limerick to Car- 
rigaholt, or what became of him or his companion,” 
resumed the young soldier, when he had concluded. 

“That remains to this day a mystery to me,” re- 
plied his grandfather. ‘ For I never saw either, after 
we parted that evening. I left them on a lofty isolated 
rock off the coast of Clare, to which they were conveyed, 
as the surest place of safety, by a few poor fishermen, 
then dwelling in a ruined keep, on the yerge of the cliffs, 
which, if I remember rightly, they called Dunlicky. 
Had I much curiosity, I might have possibly learned the 
stranger’s name, but I never inquired, and probably, as 
I did not, my father-in-law never told me. Certain it 


is that he must have been a person of high distinction, ! 


as all addressed him with marked respect, [ might almost 
say reverence, and seemed most devoted to him, though, 
as far I could see, he possessed no earthly means of remu- 
nerating them—nothing, in fact, save the half-imilitary, 
half-rustic garments in which he was clad, And as they 
left him and his companion in one of the two small huts 
that served as a shelter, in stormy weather, for the few 
wild-looking sheep that browsed on the island, they pro- 
mised soon to return with such necessaries as he might 
require during his stay among them. On returning to 
the canoe that brought us from the mainland, I re- 
membered that I heard something fall from the stranger 
as he stepped ashore on a ledge of the island, In my 
hurry at the moment, I paid no attention to the cir- 
cumstance ; and it was only on our arrival at the foot 
of the cliff on which the old castle stood, that I found 
the object which he had dropped lying in the bottom of 
the boat. Hoping soon to be able to restore it to its 
owner, I took it with me, and ever since it has remained 
in my possession; for I need scarcely say, after all 
you have heard, that an opportunity of restoring it never 
since presented itself. I still retain it, with the Father 
Guardian’s permission, in hopes of one day discovering 
its lawful claimant.” 

Here Brother Francis drew from the folds of bis 
garment a small ebony crucifix, inlaid with pearl, and 
richly set in gold, and, reverently kissing it, handed it 
to his compavion. ‘The latter, after carefully examining 
it, read the following inscription beautifully engraved in 
text characters round the rim—“ J, B. RINUC. LEG. 
AP. R.R.D.D. EDM?®, O’DWYER EP®, LUIM!. M.DCXLVI.” 
Still the history and after fate of the owner of the 
crucifix remained a mystery to them. Perhaps some 
reader of the foregoing pages may be able to throw 
some light on the subject, if not for their benefit, at 
least for ours. 

Little more remains to be told of Brother Francis. In 
his nineticth year he dicd peacefu'ly in the midst of the 








brotherhood with whom so many years of his life had 
been happily spent—and his eyes were closed in death 
by the hands of Eily O’Brien’s grandchild, young Gerald 
Herbert, who had likewise joined the order, and given 
up the camp and its turmoil, and the world and its de- 
ceit, to don the cowl of St. Francis, and spend the rest 
of his days with the humble, hospitable Capuchins of 
Bruges. 





THE RED ROSE AND THE WHITE. 
BY FEARDANA, 


I. 
The Red Rose to the White Rose spake, 
Within the garden fair,— 
“Oh! sister, sister, I shall make 
A garland for her hair— 
A garland for my lady gay, 
In springtime of the year, 
And she shall bloom, ’ere next blithe May, 
A bride without a peer!” 


Il. 

0! list ye, list ye,’ said the White, 
** Perchance ’tis I may rest 

Among her locks of golden light, 
And on her gentle breast ;— 

Her breast that’s like my pearly leaves 
In springtime of the year, 

For nature also works and weaves 
Sad garlands for a bier ! 


It. 
When last she came to this sweet bower, 
A little bird sang by, 
A sad song of a glorious flower, 
He knew in spring would die. 
And aye with woeful grief I burn, 
In springtime of the year, 
That thou'lt ne’er grace her bridal morn, 
Thai I must deck her bier !” 


IV. 


** Now cease thy boding voice of woe!” 
The Red Rose cries again, 

*“* See where, in pride of beauty’s glow, 
Forth walks she with her train ; 

Bright as the morn all glittering 
In springtime of the year— 

Can death e’er strike so fair a thing, 
That maid without a peer ?” 


V. 
When flowers were smiling thro’ the land, 
In glen and forest tall, 
Young Lady Ann looked down the strand 
From Mallow’s castle wall,— 
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And there she saw Lord Thomas stand, 
In springtime of the year, 

Her own young knight, with hawk on hand, 
That morning mild and clear, 


vi. 


* Come down, come down, oh! lady sweet, 
We'll range the greenwoods fair, 

With hawk, and hound, and courser flect, 
To chase the timid hare ; 

To rouse the pheasant from the woods, 
In springtime of the year, 

And start the heron where he broods 
*Mid sedges tall and sere.” 


Vil. 

She’s mounted on the gallant bay, 
And he upon the black ; 

They’ve hunted all the livelong day 
Thro’ glen and forest track ; 

They’re resting now beneath the spray, 
In springtime of the year, 

Beside Queen Cleena’s rocks so grey,* 
With wild waves murmuring near. 


vill. 
Across her face a cold blast blew, 
Was sent by some dark fay— 
It blighted her, though no one knew, 
That sweet, sweet sunny day. 
Yet glad she rode towards Mallow’s wall, 
In springtime of the year, 
And blithely sat she in the hall, 
Beside her lover dear! 


IX. 
At eve they made the altar bright 
For morning’s bridal train ; 
But Lady Ann slept sound that night, 
And never woke again ! 
The Red Rose it was dead and gone 
In springtime of the year ; 
The White Rose ’mid her bright locks shone, 
And decked her mournful bier ! 


x. 
“She died not!” still the peasants say— 
“ W ithin Queen Cleena’s hall, 
She lives ’mong elf-maids bright and gry, 
The fairest of them all. ; 
Each night upon her gallant bay, 
In springtime of the year, 
She rideth round that rock so grey 
In the ghostly moonlight clear!” 


* Corig Cleena, a few miles above Mallow. This wild 
and solitary rock is believed by the peasantry to be the 
Pec ag habitation of Cleena, the Fairy Queen of South 
Munster. 





A FIELD DAY AT GLENCREE. 


A tap at one’s door of a mid-November morning, 
most seasonably chill and of a two-fold darkness, ac- 
companied with an unfeeling remark that it is time to 
be up and stirring for a ride across the mountains, is 
certainly not the most effectual way of inviting flesh and 
blood to confront the duties of the day in a spirit of cheer- 
fulness. However, there is no use in kicking against the 
goad in a moral sense, any more than in giving a deaf ear 
to the summons by turning round with a grunt and a 
groan on the other side of the pillow. We ourselves had 
settled it the previous evening, in a guileless after-dinner 
chat by the fire-side, that it would be right, and even 
pleasant, to take an excursion up the Dublin mom- 
tains this one morning of all others in the year, And 
now the rest of the party are assuredly getting realy 
for the journey, if not actually waiting to be picked up 
along the road. No question about it—fore-doomed by 
our own rashness—the deed must be done! 

But, O Djouce and Kippure ! O ye rude Three Rocks, 
and ye sharp two Sugar-loaves! was there ever such a 
time chosen for an exploration beneath your shadows! 
What can people mean by quitting the seclusion of their 
own hearths, and abandoning the shelter of the city 
such a season of the year? Queer things occur upon 
those mountains. In the midst of fine weather we 
have heard the wind, precisely like claps of thunder, 
careering over the moorland wastes. Furious copper- 
coloured torrents will sometimes, without waiting for the 
provocation of winter rains, rush across the road in a 
manner not agreeable to man or beast, or “ convenient” 
to wheeled vehicles. We all know there is often snow 
upon these heights when people below hear nothing 
about it. Possibly it is freezing hard this very morn- 
ing above there—the furze and heather burst out into 
white feathery blossoms, and the dismal bog-holes ice- 
bound, At the best, cutting one’s way through a fog is 
not the pleasantest manner of procceding on a party of 
pleasure. 

By the time a reasonable amount of grumbling had 
been thrown off, the sun had got above the horizon, and 
somehow things began to assume a more favourable as- 
pect. After all, appearances were not such as to make 
travellers tremble with presentiments of ‘* hair-breadth 
’scapes” and doleful accidents by “ flood and field.” A 
good breakfast had the effect of still further clearing the 
way. Evidently, dashing along in a comfortable close 
carriage, with a plentiful supply of rugs and shawls, 
was not risking much. Allons donc! Yet, truth to 
say, this was not the way we were used to travel the 
road long years ago, when it was our wont to set out 
on a three days’ tour through the county Wicklow, 
scrambling up the hills and rolling down the valleys, 
full of fun and frolic, in all the enlivening consciousness 
of being out on our travels. Such were not the prepa- 
rations we used to make for a Sunday party to Lough 
Bray or the Seven Churches, according to the custom 
of our ancestors, whom may heaven reward for having 
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invented such a pleasure! ‘The very least motive that 
ever led us up the steep ascent was the desire of “ secing 
the view,” which on a fine summer day can be so tho- 
roughly enjoyed from the upland roails; the horizon 
s retching from Slievedonard to the Welsh mountains ; 
the middle distance showing the bay, with the picturesque 
headlands guarding the eatrance ; and in the foreground 
city and town grouped round the shore, with parks and 
farm-yards intervening, and pasture lands spread out 
beneath the shelter of the everlasting hills. 

But on this frowsy day it was downright foliy to be 
even talking of a view, and thrusting on,’s head out of 
the window from time to time could oily be defended on 
the plea of having acquired the habit of doing so on 
occasions justi’ying the practice. Colonel White’s back 
entrance once left behind, the last chance departed. 
* The clouds came down and muffled up the features of 
the landscape ; whilst such varieties of man and beast 
as might happen to be abroad were quite as effectually 
made invisible. A stray blackcock would now and 
then rise from the morass, or a pack of gronse flutter 
across the heather; but uo other living thing was to 
be seen. 

Turning the shoulder, however, of the Killakee moun- 
tain, which forms the northera burrier of the valley of 
Gleneree, the scene changed considerably. What we 
had taken for a fog, with sometiing uncommonly like 
actual rain mixed up with it, turned out to be ouly the 
damp skirt of a heavy-laden cloud trailed over the sum- 
mit of the monntain, which the eddying current of the 
highland breeze hal shook and torn into drizzle. The 
well-known landmarks emerged into view. The moun- 
tains all around were visible, though their summer garb 
of green and purple, shot with orange tawny, and a 
misty blue, had been laid aside for a sober suit of grey 
aud brown, Ia various attitudes they stood as of old, 
s'oping majestically from their earth-bound foundations, 
and leaning upon the s!oulders of other mountains ; or 
otherwise characteristicaily standing bolt upright, en- 
joying a name and individuality of their own, instead 
oi merely being put down as members of the common 
range. The military road, a model of engiveering, con- 
s'ructed to bear parks of artillery through those moun- 
tain fastnesses in troublous times, but now frequented by 
peaceful turf-cutters and honest carriers, and most inof- 
fensive natives with bundies of brooms upon their backs ; 
the military road, so whiie and sandy that the wheels 
revolve upon it with a cri-py sound as on the shelly mar- 
gin of the sex-coast, wouud down tie declivity like a 
silver serpent lo.sened from its coil, and clambered up 
the opposite height in a s:udied yet most easy zig-zag. 
Away towards the sea sloped the valley of Glencree ; 
but between its more distant weods and home-steads, 
and its nestling villages, and the “‘ far-off shining of the 
silvery sea,” a rolling mist had intervened, so that the 
only satisfaction was to recognize the direction of those 
Varlous points of interest and of beauty. 

And now, in trath, we begin to feel at home. Im- 
mediately beneath, our friend of former days, Glencree 
B.rrack:, oceup'es its fine position, at once sheltered and 
VOL It, 





conmaniding, at the head of the valley. The outlive 
of the hitherto deserted tenement maiutains its peculiar 
character; but all around is changed. A loug line of 
buildings, looking in the distance like a row of sheds, 
runs along the back of the premises. There is a fine 
line of new roof, and smoke is issuing in a very busi- 
ness-like manner from every one of the chimneys. The 
tinkling sound of a bell ascends on the breeze, and se- 
veral groups of little figures, bigger than the b!ackcock 
we met just now, and greyer than the grouse, slip down 
the bill side and run across the road. Meanwhile, de- 
scending at an easy pace, a sudden tura sets us on the 
by-road leading directly to the buildings ; and in au- 
other moment, passing through an arched gateway, we 
find ourselves in the yard, or rather on the terrace-like 
platform in front of that tall, grey edifice, which hence- 
forth shall no more be po‘nted out as the stronghold of 
an English garrison, or the deserted tenement frequeuted 
in summer time by picnic parties, but will be shown with 
pride, to all who come up that way, as one of the fore- 
most of our national institutions, under the style and title 
of St. Kevin’s Reformatory for Catholic boys. There is 
considerable stir, though of a most orderly kind, adout 
the ungainly old house, for it is full to overflowing of 
human life, and earnest, hearty tvil is not apt to be over 
silent. Two Fathers of the O.der of Oblates, and sevea 
lay brothers, who are masters of trades, have set them- 
selves down here for the accomplishment of a great 
work ; aud two hundred and sixteen boys, every one 
of whom, from the child of ten years to the youth of 
sixteen, has offended against the laws of the land, and 
made acquaintance with the inside of the gaol, supply 
the raw miterial out of which these disciples of the Lord 
have undertaken to form a generation of Christian men 
and honest artizaus. Grindiug young again is nothing 
to a transfurmation like this, And is it not worth whi e 
to journey many a mile to get a right understanding of 
how so magic a change can be effected ? 

Such of the boys as happened to pass by as we 
drove up, politely touched the cap in saluting the 
strangers ; the sound of wheels brought a lay brother 
to the door, who kindly received us; and the presen- 
tation of our note of introduction was speedily followed 
by the appearance of one of the Rey. Fathers in the 
habit of the O.der. His cordial welcome, added to the 
genial influence of a sea-coal fire, and hospitality offered 
in a style worthy of the good monks of St. Bernard, 
soon removed the chiil occasioned by the transit over 
the mountains; and talk of the boys, their past and 
present, speedily made us acquainted with the spirit and 
the practice of refurmatory discipline 2s carried out in 
this remote solitude. “ But you will see our boys,” 
said the Father, “ aud you must hear our band !” Mean- 
while a bell began to ring, and presently a sound of 
measured steps on the sanded yard was heard; and, 
throwing up the windows, we found, on looking out, 
that the Glencree boys were marching in from the work 
shops two a-breast, and forming in line at the farther 
end of the yard. A young lay brother of gentlemanly 
bearing, evidently drill-master of the corps, the wave 
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of whose hand was obeyed like bugle-call on parade, 
marshalled the troop, and soon set the whole line in 
motion. ‘There was marching and coanter-marching, 
and all the evolutions of military drill. By-and-bye 
some fourteen or fifteen young fellows, distinguished by 
a smarter dress than the rest, made their appearance 
on the ground. ‘These were the band; for, presently, 
fifes and drums struck up a jovial tune, aud drum- 
major stepping out in tune, and band-master con- 
ducting, and colours flying, the fun began in earnest. 
The boys stepped out as if the eyes of Europe were 
upon them, and seemed to feel all the importance and 
distinction of being put through their facings in honour 
of illustrious visitors from town. It was, indeed, a 
regular field-day; for the baud does not play, nor 
such splendid marching take place, except on occasions 
like the present, or on Sundays, when the honest folk 
from the neighbouring heights and hollows gather round 
to see the Glencree boys on parade, and hear fife and 
drum re-echo through the hills, 

They seemed never to tire, poor fellows! and marched 
round and round as if for the bare life, looking up as 
they passed with various expressions of countenance at 
their public, viz. ourselves. And truth to tell, we 
were not inclined to be weary of looking at them, regard- 
ing the little regiment as not by any means a common 
herd of boys; nay, considering their appearance there 
and then, as a fact of the greatest significance. They 
were certaintly in no sense a fine handsome set of boys; 
they were not even carefully rigged out, or made up 
with an eye to effect. The little tailors and shoemakers, 
and carpenters, had tumbled out of the work-shops 
without waiting to put on their Sunday suit. The boys 
who had been helping the masons on the walls, and 
tending the fires in the new dormitories, mustered upon 
the ground without any preliminary furbishing up. 
Clearly then the attraction was not to be sought in the 
picturesqueness of the situation, But is it not worth a 
dozen sermons on moral ivfluence, and the power over 
the human heart which men can exercise,who for the 
highest motive devote their lives to a great cause, to 
see what these Fathers and Brothers of the Order of 
Oblates have been able to dv with the rude material 
placed in their hands ? 

Not a boy of all these but, as we have intimated, has 
served a full apprenticeship to vice, or at least has been 
detected in the commission of offences which stamped 
him as a criminal in the eyes of the law. Some are 
here after undergoing imprisonment for a first false step; 
many have been thirty or forty times in gaol, while one 
youth has been re-convicted no less than one hundred 
and fifteen times! The education of many had been 
attended to, book-learning, to all appearance, having 
only sharpened their wits without regulating their con- 
duct ; ignorant as born savages were other young un- 
fortunates; it is easy to see that not a few are of 
a class above the common run, whom, heaven knows 
what temptation had led into sin and sorrow. In se- 
veral instances parents had early drilled their offspring 
into burglars and pickpockets ; evil companions had led 
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scores astray ; but the practice which hitherto prevailed 
of throwing juvenile offeuders among the hardened re. 
probates who people our gaols, had undoubtedly more 
to answer for than any other circumstance whatsoever, 
Until the passing of the Reformatory Act in 1858, there 
was literally no chance for a boy who had ever gone 
astray. Once sent to prison, his fate was decided ; other 
vagabonds more wicked than himself taught him there 
new tricks of trade, enlisted him as an accomplice in 
fresh crimes, planned during the forced leisure conse- 
quent on detention in gaol, and thus the fact of his 
first conviction became a guarantee that it should not 
be the last. The Solicitor-General, then Mr. Sergeant 
O’Hagan, has been heard to say that he has many times 
thought it right to refuse to punish juvenile offenders 
brought up before him rather than send them to common 
gaols, which he traly says are “ hotbeds of corruption 
and mere schools of crime.” Judge Berwick has placed 
on record a fearful chapter of his experience He 
says :— 

‘*T have frequently tried children for very serious of- 
fences, who were so small that the turnkey in the dock has 
been obliged to hold them up, in order that I might see 
them ; and in no case of that kind have I not found that 
the child was brought to that state of crime by committal 
for a month for begging to the society of experienced juvenile 
offenders among whom he was placed. I tried one child 
last October for two distinct cases of housebreaking ; 1 was 
obliged to have the child lifted up that I might see him. 
Of course I investigated the case very narrowly to discover 
in what way he had been trained so precoviously to vice, 
and it turned out that he had been taken up in the far part 
of the West Riding of the County Cork for begging, and 
sent for a month to gaol, and that after the month he had 
come out an experienced housebreaker.” 

By the new Act judges and magistrates are empow- 
ered to send juvenile offenders under sixteen years of 
age, after fourteen days’ preliminary imprisonment, to a 
duly certified Reformatory institution, there to be de- 
tained and trained during a period of not less than two, 
and not exceeding five years. St. Kevin’s Reformatory 
was the first opened for boys iu Ireland : its history is 
interesting. 

Immediately after the passing of the Act a committee 
of gentlemen undertook to collect money to defray the 
first and very heavy expenses attendant on the estab- 
lishment of a large Reformatory ; such institutions being 
the happy result of public charity and private benevo- 
lence, working in concert: government paying for the 
waiutenance of the offeuders whom the country should 
otherwise support in gaol, and good men supplying 
funds for building, rent, and management. A sum 
amounting to about £800 was at once subscribed. ‘The 
dilapidated barrack of Glencree coming just then into 
the market, was judged an eligible situation, particu- 
larly as affording facilities for enlargement without neces 
sitating the erection of a great pile of new buildings 
previous to receiving the boys. ‘The house, togeiher 
with one hundred acres of unreclaimed, and possibly ia 
great part irreclainable land, was obtained on lease 
from Lord Powerscourt at a rent of £50 a year, £250 
having been given to a previous tenant for his interest ia 
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the holding. It being granted that membersof a religious 
body should, if po:sible, have the internal management 
of such institutions, the Fathers of the Order of Oblates 
were solicited to take charge of the Reformatory. With 
atruly Christian zeal they entered fully into the spirit 
of the enterprise, and two of the Fathers, with a band 
of lay brothers, were drafted from their settlement at 
Inchicore, and sent to take possession of these ruined 
premises, hid among the Wicklow Mountains. On the 
14th April 1859 St. Kevin’s Reformatory may be said 
to have been opened ; for on that day the first boy, a 
little culprit from Richmond Bridewell, was received by 
the Fathers. 

No sooner was the opening of the Reformatory an- 
nounced in the Gazette than applications began to pour 
in from magistrates, who were desirous that young 
offenders from distant districts should be received into 
the establishment. So that by the end of December, 
ninety-two unfortunate youths had begun to ascend 
the true hill of difficulty—the road to reformation. 

Meanwhile, however, the funds necessary for provid- 
ing accommodation for so numerous a colony, and mak- 
ing the industrial training of such a gathering of wild 
boys in any way practicable, did not come so readily to 
hand. Order did not spring out of chaos as rapidly as 
was desirable, though the gold of the benevolent could 
have wrought the miracle. Restoring the joists and 
flooring of the old barrack, in addition to countless re- 
pairs, and the first outlay on beds and such like furnish- 
ing, had placed a large balance on the wrong side of 
the account. Now that boys, not.of the most manage- 
able character, were crowding in, new dormitories and 
convenient workshops had to be erected. With the 
best of good will on all sides to make both ends meet 
and save expense, the inconvenient arrangement of the 
old domicile could no longer be put up with, It was 
no easy task to maintain order in an establishment 
where “no means existed of passing from one part of 
the building to the other without going through rooms 
or descending one of the three staircases, and ascending 
by another, after passing to the exterior of the walls.” 
The sleeping rooms besides were so numerous that it 
required seven brothers to be on guard at the same 
moment, when, by a proper arrangement of dormi- 
tories, one would have answered all the purposes of 
superintendence. The buildings so imperatively required 
were at last begun, on the strength far more of hope 
than of capital subscribed. Painfully slow, indeed, has 
been the progress made in this line. Two hundred and 
sixteen boys are now in St. Kevin’s, and yet the new 
building is only partly roofed. 

If, under these disadvantageous circumstances, the 
managers had declined to receive such a number of boys, 
one could hardly blame them. But for having received 
the homeless offenders, they are, indeed, worthy of all 
honour. What cared the Oblate Fathers for the hard- 
ships and the ceaseless worry of such a charge? They 
might spend anxious days, and have sadly troubled sleep 
at night. But if they waited, in the first instance, to 
have everything in apple-pie order, what in the name 








of Heaven was to become of the boys? Were they to 
be thrown into county gaols, or swept into city bride- 
wells, there to graduate in vice with a truly fearful ra- 
pidity ? A day lost in such a crisis of a boy’s life might 
be the one day sufficient to change the heedless, erring 
child into the hardened convict. To abandon, even for 
‘excellent reasons,” such “little sinners” easily, was 
clearly not the way these true hearts had learnt to do the 
Mastei’s business. And have not these devoted men 
received even now a portion of their reward? Tho 
grace of God has surely been with them, for it is amaz- 
ing what has been done. Here are collected more than 
two hundred street vagabonds and practised thieves, 
well known to the police. Their conduct is orderly ; 
they work industriously ; they are not for ever running 
away—though there is no police force within call, no 
gate to the yard, nor even a four-foot wall enclosing the 
hundred waste acres. Discipline is preserved, yet we 
find neither punishment-cell on the premises nor ‘‘ hang- 
man’s whip to haud the wretch in order.” But un- 
doubtedly there is magic in the method of the teacher, 
who sees in the wretched boy whom the judges in their 
prerogative of mercy hand over to his care, not the 
perverse creature that he may punish, but the living 
soul he must labour to save. The gentle presence of 
the Father with the crucifix in his cincture may have 
more power over the naturally unruly than a troop of 
mounted police. A kind word to one unused to such a 
form of speech, or a reproof from one really ‘ having 
authority,” can work wonders. A touching instance is 
given in a letter from the Very Rev. Dr. Lynch, Superior 
of the establishment :— 


“On the 29th September last a boy from Monaghan, who 
had been three weeks in the house, succeeded in getting 
away in the evening, and, under cover of the darkness, 
proceeded as far as Dalkey. On the lst of October, how- 
ever, he voluntarily presented himself at the Reformatory, 
and begged pardon for what he had done, telling me that 
he had yielded to a temptation which presented itself to his 
mind, suggesting to him the liberty he had enjoyed in his 
past life, and the ease with which he might regain that 
fiberty by running away. A day or two previous to his 
departure he had listened to a most feeling and paternal 
address delivered to the boys in the chapel of the Refor- 
matory by the Very Rev. Dr. Yore, and he told me that 
after a wet and cheerless night spent upon the dreary moun- 
tain road, he sat down in a ditch, and taking out a little 

rayerbook which he had accidentally brought with him, he 
eames to read, and when his mind reverted to the exhorta- 
tions of the venerable Doctor, and the little heed he had 

id to his advice, the tears gushed from his eyes. He 
contrasted the comforts which he had enjoyed in the Refor- 
matory with his present cheerless and forlorn condition, 
and, in the true spirit of the Prodigal, he determined to re- 
turn to his father’s house, where, of course, he was received 
with all the kindness and oblivion of the past which his 
candour and his penitence deserved.” 


After all, rewards are arbitrary, and honour measured 
only by the idea of the thing—in Reformatories as else- 
where. The red stripes which we see on the sleeves of 
some boys, mark as nice a distinction as any blue rib- 
bon or shiny Victoria cross. Promotion to the * sec- 
tion of honour” in Glencree, or enrolment in the band 
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which is manned by good boys only, no doubt causes as 
much excitement and rejoicing as can be felt in court or 
camp among children of a larger growth when a step 
has been gained or a “ place” secured. This accounts 
for the boys with the red stripes having an air peculiar 
to themselves, and, possibly, for the band-men putting 
such heart into their tunes. Steady industry, too, nei- 
ther oppressive by its excess, nor wearisome for want 
of motive, emulation and method, is an excellent help 
towards mending one’s manners. Not a little man of all 
these but will have means given him of earning here- 
after an honest, independent livelihood. Employment 
here is not the toil of the galley-slave, but each boy’s 
taste and capacity are consulted for; so that our com- 
pany of carpenters are not longing to be brogne-makers, 
nor the tailors envying the turf-cutters. At night the 
schoolroom is as full of activity as are the other depart- 
ments during the day. We should augur considerable 
success, at least with the younger fry, in this line. 
‘¢ Offenders” are not the most stupid class in the world. 
A striking instance of this came before us in visiting 
one of our large convict prisons laely. The infant 
school attached to the depdt attracted our attention at 
once, the children looked so peculiarly intelligent, and gave 
their answers with such spirit. They were all of course 
tco young to have committed any offence; but they 
were the children of criminals, and their mothers were, 
without exception, undergoing sentence of imprisonment 
amounting to “ transportation” in another part of the 
same building. Verily the youngsters had sharp wits, 
if they enjoyed no other inheritance. The teacher 
assured us that, as a class, they are far superior in quick- 
ness to the common run of children. 

Would that some secre or two of our worthy, wealthy 
citizens could see for themselves, and understand the 
immense importance of the work now in progress at 
Glencree. If it were so, the huge catalogue of wants 
should son be effaced: the new building have its roof 
on, and the four hundred children of neglect and misery 
for whom it is destined, be gathered in to swell the 
ranks of the little army of the regencrated. These are not 
heavy demands to be recurring every year. Once the 
thing is set properly going, it will roll on. Of the ulti- 
mate success of an institution so conducted, there can be 
no doubt. In Mettray, the model of reformatories, more 
than ninety-one per cent of the boys trained, are turned 
out most respectable members of society. A boy who 
can refer to Mettray as his school and his home is sure 
of preference when there is question of obtaining a 
good situation. It is so with other continental estab- 
lishments of the same kind. Depend upon it, our Irish 
lads, even such as have unhappily fallen into evil courses, 
are not behind any foreigners in capacity forimprovement. 
Are they not at least as steady as the French, and as 
sharp as the Flemings? Their heart is generally to be 
found in the right place, when any one takes the trouble 
of looking for it ;—of such clay compounded as can easily 
be fashioned to the Christian mode! when under the in- 
fluence of a religion which is pre-eminently the religion of 
the heart. 
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Short a time as the Reformatory has been in opera- 
tion, a notable change has taken place in the statistics 
of crime in our city. The prisons are becoming fast 
cleared of the class which formed the standing popula- 
tion of juvenile offenders. In one of them the schovl- 
master not long since used to have a flourishing class of 
about fifty or sixty street vagabonds and pickpockets, who, 
in the ‘intervals of business,” used to resume their stn- 
dies, and try to regain what they had lost in learning, 
between one period of detention and another. The 
schoolmaster’s hopeful class having dwindled down to 
two, and the chance becoming imminent of his being 
left with the last man in the shape of a diminutive pick- 
pocket, he requested that, while receiving the public 
money, he should be permitted to teach such of the adults 
undergoing sentence as might require instruction, 
This is a clearance to some purpose ; would that it 
were as complete in other quarters! Meanwhile, as 
a friend of ours observed while surveying these Glen- 
cree boys :—‘ Fancy, what an advantage to the com- 
munity to have these chaps put up for three or four 
years! It is a clear saving of two hundred and sixteen 
pocket handkerchiefs every day in the year; to say 
nothing of the odd watches and umbrellas, and good 
solid purses that should otherwise be “lost” between 
so and so, and so and so!” 

True enough; but the saving does not end there. 
The expense of convictions and re-convictions is simp!y 
enormous. Reformatory discipline alone cuts short the 
career of crime, by preventivg the juvenile offender 
growing up into the incorrigible felon. It has been 
ascertained that every convict costs the country fully 
£200 by the time his sentence of transportation has been 
carried into effect. Clearly then it is no economy to kt 
a little boy glow uptothat. Considering too that every 
thief is the parent and tutor of other thieves, (the in- 
stance of one professed pickpocket has been quoted, who 
acknowledged to have trained himself no fewer than 
five hundred young thieves,) it is no smail advantage to 
have our own two hundred and sixteen bad examples 
not only safely put out of harm’s way, but undergoirg 
a course of treatment which will transform them into 
creditable members of the community.* 

Yet many persons, when they hear the word refer- 
matory mentioned, without waiting to consider the philo- 
sophy of the question, shake their wise heads, and draw 
tight their purse-strings, declaring that it is quite too bad 
to spend money this way on a pack of young thieves, 
whilst hundreds of poor children who have never com- 
mitted any crime, are running wild through the streets, 
with no one Icoking after them. No boy, it is remarked, 
is sure to get a thoroughly good education unless his 


* The principle and practice of Reformatory discipline can 
no where be better studied than in the writings of our coun- 
tryman, Patrick Joseph Murray, Esq , Barrister-at-law, to 
whose untiring exertions during a series of years, the intro- 
duction of the system into Ireland is mainly attributable. 
We refer particularly to his Notes on Reformatories for Ire 
land ; and Murray’s Commentury on Reformatory Act. 
Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 1855, 
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way to school lies through the gaol, and this is but poor 
encouragement to virtue! Now, our decided approval 
of the Reformatory system notwithstanding, we are not 
without sympathy when such remarks are made. It is 
impossible not to feel there was something like begin- 
ning at the wrong end, in the adoption of an expensive 
system of reformatory disc'pline, instead of a cheap and 
easy method of successful prevention, But in the pre- 
sent stage of progress in social science, the answer to the 
caviller’s objection is two-fuld. 

In the first place, it does not follow, that because it is 
wrong to leave in deplorable ignorance, and abandon to 
every danger, youth yct untainted with vice, it would be 
right to treat criminals imprudently, and let the conta- 
gion spread on all sides, When typhus breaks out in 
the lane adjoining our own airy, healthy dwellings, we 
donot go about stamping with indignation, positively re- 
fusing to let the doctor go cure the patients, because it is 
awell-known fact, that if precautionary measures had 
been taken, the drainage improved, the houses white- 
washed, and plenty of pure water supplied, the plague 
would never have broken out. Statistical facts authori- 
tatively quoted, and inferences of undoubted soundness 
dogmatically stated, will not do much good in such an 
extremity. Medical treatment must be administered 
upon the spot, under pain and penalty of the scourge 
advancing to the theorist’s own door. 

In the second place, it is quite certain that on the 
snecess of reformatories in this country, depends the es- 
tablishment eventually of a thoroughly. eflicient, because 
thoroughly religious and industrial education, forthe great 
mass of the population. It is difficult to get anything 
well done by mere dint of talking, A case in point 
clenches the argument. Jt is true now, but by and 
by it will be a fact as clear as noon day to the com- 
monest apprehension, that what is good for the criminal 
would be equally good for the innocent; and that if 
the same principles of common sense and wise foresight 
were applied in the education of children in those 
“training schools for the gaol,” and “ seed fields of cor- 
ruption,” our union workhouses,* there would soon be 
small need for reformatories in Le'and. In course 
of time, when the Glencree boys will be abroad on the 
world, numerous examples will not be wanting to prove 
that it is easier, and better, and cheaper to train a child 
in the way he should go, than adopt the accursed eco- 
tomy of letting him follow his own devices. 

_ Such being the work reformatories have to accomplish 
in the present state of the country, and such the effect 
which their successful operation is destined to produce 
in the future, it is not surprising, that filled with the 
Siirit of the scene presented to our eyes by the muster 
of St. Kevin’s boys and the Oblats brotherhood on the 
parade ground of old Gleneree, ‘ we lingered long, and 


*For particulars as to the effect of workhouse rearing, 
see General Report of the results of the Special Examination in 
1853-4 of the National Schools in the Workhouses and in the 
Prisons throughout Ireland, by James W. Kavanagh, Fsq. ; 
also, St. Joseph's Industrial Institute and its Workhouse 
Orphans, 1860, 
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to depart were loth.” In the midst of our musings, 
the merry martial music changed into the solemn strains 
of the national anthem, so many a time the sigoal for 
dropping the curtain on festive celebrations, and the 
last chord struck, the boys set up a cheer, on the an- 
nouncement that they should have another hour’s play 
then and there. A short time remained for inspecting 
the new building ; it did not, however, take long to see 
that the finished portion, partitioned off with rude planks, 
was about to be occupied by the surplus population of 
the old house ; and that ia the workshops there were 
very strong shoes made, and good rough tailoring done, 
and excellently finished cabinet work turned out. As 
we slowly wound our way up the mountain road, the 
cheery voices of the boys re-echoed through the solitary 
heights ; and—was it the fitful play of atmospheric effect, 
or fancy merely ?—a broad gleam of sunshine fell athwart 
the valley where this band of Christian missioners have 
set themselves to a noble work. May the sympathy of 
all good men, and the blessing of the kind St. Kevin, be 
with them! R. 


THE O'REILLYS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
BY JOHN O'DONOVAN, LL.D., M.R.I.A. 


Tuis famous sept, now so numerous in Ulster and 
Meath, derive their name and descent from Raghallach, 
(son of Cahalan, son of Daveron, son of Maelmora,) the 
eleventh in descent from Fergus, (who died in 517,) 
great grandson of Duach Galach, king of Connaught, 
the common ancestor of the O’Conors, O’Rourkes, and 
O’Flahertys of Connanght. Camden says that in his 
time the O’Reillys represented themselves as descended 
from the English family of Ridley, but that they were 
entirely Irish in their manners. It is a very strange 
fact that, in Camden's time, several English writers and 
map-makers attempted to prove, that some of the most 
distinguished of the native Irish chieftain families were 
of English descent. The object of this, no doubt, was, 
to make their disloyalty and rebellions appear the more 
unnatural. ‘Thus, Spenser asserts, and attempts to 
prove by etymologies, that the Byrnes, Tooles, and 
Kavanaghs of Leinster, were of British descent ; that 
the Mac Mahons of the county of Monaghan were de- 
scended of the de Veres of England! Sir George Carew 
states that Mac Davymore, or Mac Damore, of the 
county of Wexford, (who was really the senior of the 
Mac Murroughs of Leinster,) was descended from the 
Barrys ; and on some maps of the county of Clare, the 
Mac Namaras are represented as Mortimers! ! 

That some of the O’Reiilys who had submitted to the 
English in Camden’s time, represented themselves as of 
English descent, is very possible ; for it is a fact, that 
some of the sept settled in England at the present day, 
state that their name is English, and that it is the name 
of a place, fermed from the English words rye and /ea, 
like Wheatley, Ashley, Oakley, Cowley, Oxley, &c. ; 
but this is no proof of their English origin. The name 
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is not Ridley, or Ryley, nor even Rawleigh,* or Raleigh, 
but O’Raghallaigh, 7.¢., descendant of Raghallach. 

That the O’Reillys of Brefaey never regarded them- 
selves as of English descent, appears from the oldest 
genealogical Irish books and annals, in which they are 
called Muiutir-Mailmordha, and represented as of the 
same race as the O’Rourkes, i.e., of the race of Aedh 
Finn, who was the fifth in descent from Duach Galach, 
king of Connaught, who was converted by St. Patrick, 
and died a.p. 463. From Brian, the father of Duach 
Galach, all the Ui-Briuin sept are sprung, and the 
O’Rourkes, and O’Reillys, and their co-relatives, are fre- 
quently called Ui-Briuin Breifne, the name. of their 
territory being added to distinguish them from various 
other septs ot the descendants of this Brian, who were 
seated in other parts of Connaught. 

Their early history is rather copiously given in the 
Annals of Ulster and of the Four Masters; but from 
the commencement of the reign of James I. of Eng- 
land, we must collect their history from various other 
sources. The heads of this sept were chiefs or princes 
of the territory of East Brefney, often called Brefney- 
O'Reilly, to distinguish it from West Brefney, O’Rourke’s 
country, which was usually called Brefney-O’Rourke. 
East Brefney was nearly coextensive with the present 
county of Cavan. 

To follow the Irish genealogists and annalists in their 
extraordinary minute notices of this family, would oc- 
cupy more space than we can afford. The following 
details, of the ancient prominent characters of the family, 
will give the reader an idea of their early importance, 
and convince him that they are not Ridleys. 

They built the castles of Tullymongan,f Tullyvin, and 
took by force from the Red Earl of Ulster, the castle of 
Lough Oughter,} whichstill remains in good preservation, 


* The writer was acquainted with a visionary Irish ety- 
mologist, who believed that Sir Thomas More, Lord-Chan- 
cellor of England, as well as Thomas Moore the poet, was 
descended from the O’Mores of Leix, and Sir Walter Raleigh 
from the O’Raghallaighs (O’Reillys) of Brefney. This is 
barely possible, but no proof of the fact has been yet ad- 
duced. Colgan preserves the ancient form of this name in 
the dedication of his Acta Sanctoram, in 1645, Illustrissimo 
et Reverendissimo Domino D, Hugoni Ragallio, Archiepiscopo 
Ardmachano, Hibernia Primati, &e. 

— in his topographical poem, describes O'Reilly, 

Us :— 

** Righ-thighearna na ruathar n-garbh 
O’Raghallaigh na ruadh-arm, 

Do cluintear aoibh a 6érghuth 

Os Muintir Maoil-min- Mordha.” 

‘*Royal lord of rough incursions, 

Is O'Reilly of red weapons ; 

The deliciousness of his golden voice is heard 
Over the polished Muintir-Mealmora.” 

+ The castle of Tullymongan, O’Reilly’s chief residence, 
stood in a townland of the same name, on the east side of 
the town of Cavan. The foundations of this castle are now 
scarcely traceable. In the year 1400, John, son of Philip, 
and the grandson of Gilla Isa O’Reilly, died in this castle, 
as did Turlough, son of John, son of Owen, in 1487. 

~The castle of Lough Oughter is called Cloch Locha 
Uachtair (i e. the rock of the upper lake) by the Irish an- 





A.D. 1128. At the battle of Ardee, fought between 
Conor Mac Loughlin, king of Ailech, and Tiernan 
O'Rourke, prince of Brefney, Cathal O'Raghaliaigh 
[Cathaldus Ragallides, or Charles O'Reilly) was slain, 
Surely there were no Ridleys in Ireland at this ear'y 
period. 

A.D. 1154. Murtough Mac Loughlin, king of Ailech, 
banished Godfrey O'Reilly into Connanght. 

A.D. 1155. Donough O’Carroll, who was imprisoned 
by O’Rourke in an island in Lough Sheelin, was set at 
liberty by Godfrey O'Reilly. 

A.D. 1157. Donnell O'Reilly was slain by the Galenga, 

A.D. 1160. Godfrey O'Reilly was slain at Kells hy 
Melaghlin O’Rourke, who also slew Gilla Isa O'Reilly, 
the son of the said Godfrey, on the following day. 

A.D. 1226. The castle of Kilmore, [ereeted by the 
English, ] was demolished by Cathal O'Reilly. 

A.D. 1231. O'Donnell led his forces against Cathal 
O'Reilly, and plundered the island of Eo-inis, in Lough 
Oughter, in which O'Reilly had his treasures. 

A.D. 1233. William, son of Hugh de Lacy, marched 
an army into Brefney against Cathal O’Reilly. 

A.D, 1237. Clarus Mac Mailin, under the patronage 
of O'Reilly, erected a monastery for canons regular on 
Trinity Island, in Lough Oughter. 

A.D. 1256. Cathal O’Reilly, Lord of Muintir-Mael- 
mora, and of all the race of Aedh-Finn, was slain by 
Hugh, son of Felim O’Conor, king of Connaught. 

AD. 1330. Gilla-Isa Roe O'Reilly, Lord of all Bref- 
ney for a long time, died at an advanced age, victorious 
over the world and the devil, and was interred in the 
abbey of the friars minor, at Cavan, of which he him- 
self was the founder. In the same year was slain Niall 
Caech O'Reilly, ancestor of the Clannkee.§ 

When Edward II., in 1314, sought the aid of the 
Irish chieftains, he directed a special letter to this 
“ Gillys O’Raghli Duci Hibernorum de Brefney.” 

These notices are presented to the reader to satis’y 
him that this family is not of English descent. But to 
follow the Irish annalists in their various minute notices 
of this family, would occupy too much space for a pub- 
lication of this kind, and we shall therefore begin our 
regular history of the O’Reilly sept, with the stirpes of 


nalists. It is a round castle of considerable strength, situ- 
ated in Lough Oughter, near Kilmore, on a small island, 
said to have been formed by dropping stones into the lake. 
The writer examined this castle in May, 1836, when it was 
in good preservation. It is like Reginad’s Tower at Water- 
ford ; the Tower of Hook in the county of Wexford ; and 
the keep of the Castle of Dundrum, in the county of Down. 
In the year 1327 this castle was taken by Cathal O’Rourke 
from the O’Reillys. In 1369 Philip O’Reilly, lord of East 
Brefney, was imprisoned, and severely bound and fettered 
in this castle by his rival Manus O’Reilly. In the next 
year Manus O’Reilly was in his turn taken and imprisoned 
in this castle. 

§ The Clann-Kee O'Reilly gave name to the barony of 
Clankee, in the east cf the county of Cavan. All the fa- 
milies of this sept had taken the name of MacKee, but they 
were compelled to reassume their true name, O'Reilly, by 
= celebrated Hugh O'Reilly, Primate of all Ireland in 
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——— 
the most famous branches, who still reflect honour on 
their ancestors. 

Their territory of East Brefney is celebrated in the 
history of the wars in Ireland for the fastnesses formed 
by its woods, lakes, and bogs, which long secured the 
independence of its native chieftains. It was formed 
juto the county of Cavan by Sir John Perrott, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland in 1584, and placed in the province 
of Ulster, though it had belonged to the province of 
Connaught in ancient times. The O’Reillys were at 
this time a very warlike sept, and particularly distin- 
guished for their cavalry, not living in towns, bat ia 
sma'l castles scattered over the country. In order to 
weaken their power by dividing the territory among 
different leaders, and thus make them obedient to Eng- 
lish law, it was resolved to divide it into baronies, and 
settle the proprietorship of each exclusively on a sepa- 
rate branch of the family of O'Reilly, as will appear 
frum cotemporaneous documents to be quoted presently. 

The chief river of this territory is the Erne, which 
rises in a well near Lough Gowna, on its south-western 
confines, whence it flows in a northern course into Lough 
Oughter, and thence winds its course in the same direc- 
tion by Belturbet into Lough Erne, which at its head 
forms the northern limit of this territory. Its other 
waters consist of numerous small Jakes, and their con- 
necting streams, which are, with few exceptions, tributary 
tothe Erne. The Shannon, the giant of Irish rivers, has 
its source in this territory, in a deep spring called the 
Shannon Pot, situate near the foot of the Quilka moun- 
tain, in the district of Glen Gavlin. From this spot to 
Kerry-head, where it falls into the sea, it pursues a 
course of 243 miles. The Blackwater has its source in 
a lake at Bailieborough, and flows on by Virginia into 
Lough Ramor, whence it enters the county of Meath, 
and becomes a tributary to the Boyne. 

The remai: s of antiquity in this territory are very few 
indeed ; and there is no other territory of equal extent 
and ancient importance in Ireland which possesses so few. 
The most common are cairns and raths, the latter of 
which are numerous iu the north-eastern part of the terri- 
tory, where the natives remark that they are always in 
straight linez, and visible from each other. There is a 
remarkable one called Rathkenny, near Cootehill, in 
which it is said a crock of gold and some gold orna- 
ments were found, There are remains of a round 
tower at Drumlane, built of limestone and red grit, ex- 
hibiting sculptured on a stone the figure of a cock, which 
18 evidently very ancient; the church of Drumlane 
scarcely retains a feature of ancient architecture. Of 
the eight abbeys recorded to have been erected in this 
territory, no remains now exist, with the single excep- 
tion of that of the Holy Trinity. Their sites only 
are traceable. ‘The oldest, which is Snamhluthair, now 
Slanore, near Kilmore, is level with the ground. Of 
the castles of the O’Reillys very few remain. They 
are all small and uninteresting, except that called the 
Clough of Lough Oughter, in which the famous Owen 
Roe O'Neill died in 1649, and which is still in good 
preservation, The great castle of Tullymongan, the 





residue of the chiefs of Brefoey for many centuries, and 
the great abbey of Cavan, are level with the ground, 
and their sites only are pointed out. Another curious 
fact worth mentioning is, that while the O’Reillys are 
stiil the most numerous sept in the whole territory, there 
is not a single man of the name who owns an acre of 
it by hereditary descent, or, we believe, by purchase. 

The stirpes of the families of this sept, whose pedigrees 
are known, was John (son of Cahal) O'Reilly, chief or 
prince of Brefney, who died in the year 1510. He 
was the first who established the friars of the Strict 
Observance in the monastery of Cavan. He had three 
sons: 1, Ferral O’Reilly, who succeeded him as priace 
of Brefney, and died in 1536. 2, Cahir Moder, who 
was slain ia 1537, and Maelmora, or Myles O'Reilly, 
who continued the race. Ferral had a son, Brian, who 
was elected prince of East Brefuey, but was killed by 
the English in 1537, leaving no issue. Maelmora then 
became the O’Reilly, and married Margaret, daughter 
of Hugh Duff O'Donnell, prince of Tirconnell, and he 
had by her (she died at a great age in 1582) Hugh 
Conallagh (z.e., Hugh of Tirconnell, so called because 
he was fostered in his mother’s territory), and Edmond 
of Kiinacrott, besides Cahir, Owen, and ‘Thomas; of 
whose descendants nothing is known. Hugh was in- 
augurated chief of East Brefney, and Edmond was at 
the same time appointed his Tanist. Hugh married 
Isabella, daughter of Beatty of Moynalty, and had by 
her three sons : Shane Roe, afterwards Sir John O'Reilly, 
and also Philip, Owen, and Maelmora ; and four daugh- 
ters, who were married to four respectable chieftains. 
These genealogical details are absolutely necessary, to 
enable the reader to understand the nature of the 
struggles which soon after followed between the rivals 
of this family. 

Hugh Conallagh O'Reilly died in the year 1583, 
after which Edmond of Kilnacrott, the Tanist of Brefney, 
claimed to succeed next as chief of Brefney, according to 
the Irish custom of tanistry; but Shane, or John Roe 
O’Reilly, the son of Hugh Conallagh, successfully opposed 
him. In the year 1585 this Edmond O'Reilly, the Tanist 
of Brefney, and Philip, one of his nephews, were elected 
to represent the county of Cavan in lerrott’s parliament 
of 1585; at which Shane Roe also appeared, claiming 
the chieftainship of Brefney, in preference to his uncle Ed- 
mond. The Dublin parliament, however, did not decide 
this dispute, and John O'Reilly repaired to Englaud to so- 
licit Queeu Elizabeth's interest. He was honourably re- 
ceived at court, and invested with the order of knight- 
hood. Overcome by such royal favour, he became one 
of the loyalest subjects in Ireland, and attempted to get 
the whole of Bretney passed to him and his heirs under 
the crown of England, but in this he was powerfully 
opposed by his relatives, who conceived that they had 
as good a right to their respective shares of the territory 
of Brefuey as he had. 

The Four Masters record the death of his father, 
Hugh Conallagh, as follows, at the year 1583: 

‘“*O’Reilly (Hugh Conallagh, son of Maelmora, son of 
John, who was son of Cathal), a man who had passed his 
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time without contests or trouble, and who had preserved 
Brefney from the invasions of his English and Lrish enemies, 
as long as he lived, died, and was buried in the monastery 
of Cavan. His wife, Isabella Barnewall, died about the 
same time. The son of this O'Reilly, namely, John Roe, 
then exerted himself to acquire the chieftainship of the ter- 
ritory through the power of the English, in opposition to 
Edmond, the son of Maelmora, who was the senior accord- 
ing to the usage of the Irish. In consequence of this, the 


- country and the lordship were divided between the descen- 


dants of Maelmora. 


According to a manuscript at Lambeth, (Carew Col- 
lection, No. 635, fol. 19,) the territory of East Brefney 
was divided on this occasion between four priucipal men, 
of the descendants of Maelmora, father of Hugh Conal- 
lagh, namely: 1, Sir John O'Reilly, son of Hugh, son 
of Maelmora: 2, his uncle, Edmond of Kilnacrott, son 
of Maelmora, and who was at this time tanist of Bref- 
ney, and became chief of Brefney in 1596; 3, Philip 
O’ Reilly, second son of Hugh Conallagh, who was elected 
chief of Brefney by the Earl’ of ‘Tyrone, in 1596; 4, 
Maelmora, son of Philip, son of Owen, son of the said 
Maelmora. The following are the words of this MS. 


“The BRENY, now called the county of Cavan, hath been, 
time out of mind, wholly in the jurisdiction of him that 
for the time was O'Reilly, that is to say, lord of the country ; 
but when partition of the same was made by Sir Henry 
Sidney, then Lord Deputy of Ireland, the baronies within 
the county of Cavan aforesaid, were divided amongst the 
principal gentlemen of the O’Reillys, as ensueth, viz: To 
Sir John O’Reillye, and his heirs the baronies of Cavan, 
Tullaghgarvy, Tullyhunco, and Tullyhaw ; to Edmond 
O’Reillye and his heirs, the barony of Castlerahin ; to Philip 


-O’ Reilly and his heirs, the barony of Inniskine (now Clan- 


kee); to Moylmore mac-an-Prior, and his brothers, the 
baronies of Rathenarome” (now Clanmahon). 


Sir John O'Reilly complained to the government of 
the division recently made of “the Brennie,” on the 1st 
April, 1585, and commissioners were sent to Cavan to 
examine into the nature of Lis complaint. They pro- 
posed to him several queries, and his replies, which are 
preserved in the Carew Collection of MS. at Lambeth, 
No. 614, p. 162, throw a curious light on the ancient 
customs of this territory. 


‘*Sir John O'Reilly, sett downe the limittes of your ter- 
ritories, and the baronies according to the new Indentures. 
Item, what rents, duties, and customes you ought to have 
out of every pole in the five barunies. Item, what cause 
of complaint you have against your neighbours, or any 
other in the countrie.” 


After describing the limits of the baronies of Cavan, 
Tullaghgarvy, Tullyhunco, Tullyhaw, and Claumahon, 
he proceeds as follows: 


‘Tt may please your Lordship to call for Mulmore mac 
Prior O'Reilly (i.e. Myles, son of Philip the Prior, son of 
Owen, who was Sir John’s uncle) of Clanmahon, who hath 
threatened the tenants of the said Sir John, who dwelt in 
the towne[land] ‘of Dowell-Donell, and hath put them in 
such fear to lose their lives and goods, as divers of them 
have departed from the said lands, and the rest will presently 
depart ; by meanes whereof the said landes are waste, to 
the greate hindrance and disinheritance of the said Sir John 
and his heirs, if your Lordship take not some order to the 
contrary, by surety of feare or good averring against’ the 
said Mulmore, which it may please you to do,” 





He then sets forth the duties and customs of the 
Brenuie, as follows : 


‘*O’Releye, by ancient custom and usage of the country 
had always out of the baronies of the Cavan and Tallag’y. 
garvy, and out of every of the other three baronies, which 
he hath lost by the late division, forty five pounds as often ag 
he had any cause tv cesse the said baronies, either for the 
Queen’s rents and duties, or for any charge against Onele, 
or other matter, which sometymes was twise or thrise 
a yeare, and every time forty-five pounds to his owne use, 
besides the charge of the cess. Item, he had lykewise, by 
the said custome and usadge, all manner of chargis that 
either his son or any other of his men or followers weare 

ut into by reson of their beinge in pledge, or attendinge 
- commandment of the Lord Deputy in Dublin, or other. 
where, for matter of the said O’Reley. Item, by the said 
custom O’ Reley had all manner of fees, and pensions, and 
recompencis given by the said O’Reley to any learned coun. 
sell or other solicitor or agent, for the causes of the contry, 
borne and paid by the said country. Item, by the said cus. 
tom O'Reilly had yearly, over and beside all other duties 
and custumes, towards his chargis in going to Dublin, out 
of every pole, sixteen pence sterling. Item,' by the said 
custom, he had yearly, out of every eight pooles through the 
whole fyve barronies, one fat beefe for the spendinge of his 
house. Item, by the said custom, he had one horse for 
himselfe, one horse for his wife, and one horse for his son 
and heir, with one boye attendinge uppon every horse, kept 
through the whole fyve barronies yearely. Item, by the 
said custom, it was lawfull for O’Rely to cess uppon the 
MacBradies, the MacEnroes, the Gones (O’Gowans), and 
the Jordans, by the space of three quarters of a yeare 
yearly, one foteman uppon every poole which the said sir- 
names had, to keepe his cattell, to reape and bynde his 
corne, to thrashe, hedge, and dicthe, and do other hus- 
bandry and mercenary work forthe said O’Rely. Item, by 
the said custom the said O’Reley had upon the Bradies, the 
Gones, the MacEnroes, and the Jordans, out of every pole of 
land yearly, three quarters of a fat beefe, and out of every 
two poles one fatt porke, and also the cessing of strangers, 
their men and horses, as often as any did come in friendship 
tothe country. Item, by the said custome the said O’Reley 
had by duty all manner of charges, both for workmen, stuff 
and labourers, and victualls, for the building and maintain- 
ing of his castell of the Cavan and all other necessary roomes 
and offices about the same, borne and paide by the gentle- 
men and others of the barony of the Cavan. The duties of 
the towne of the Cavan also by the said custom, as rents, 
drink, and other duties, now taken and not denied. Item, 
Sir Hugh O*Rely, father unto the said Sir John, had in 
mortgage from divers of the gentill of Clanmahon forty- 
eight poles (of land) in pawn of fifty milche kine, which 
mortgage descended upon Sir John, and he was seised of 
the said forty-eight poles untill the (late) division, which 
he desireth to continue possession of, or else that he may 
be paide the said fifty milche kine.” 


Sir John Q’Reilly, who was loyal nearly all his life, 
was at length induced to join in the recently hatched 
rebellion of Tyrone. le died in the year 1596, leav- 
ing two sons, Maelmora and Hugh; but though the 
Irish custom of tanistry was then believed to be abo- 
lished for ever, Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, appointed Philip, 
the brother of Sir John, “ prin-e of Brefuey” in de- 
fiance of English authority. Philip had been confined 
in tle Castle of Dublin, but escaped with the famous 
Red Hugh O’Donnell. Phitip, however, did not live 
long to enjoy this dignity, for he was accidentally killed, 
soon aftér his inauguration, by Tyrone’s people, upon 
which old Edmond the tanist was permitted to succeed, 
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according to the Irish custom. In the meantime, Mael- 
mora,* the eldest son of Sir John, a young man of 
majestic personal form, and of great valour aud ambi- 
tion, who was married to the niece of the Earl of Or- 
mond, placed himself under the protection of the Eng- 
lish government, and repairing to London on his father’s 
policy, was graciously received by the Queen, who gave 
him a grant cf lands in the county of Cavan under 
letters-patent, with tie promise of being created Earl 
of Cavan. He communded a regiment of cavalry in the 
English service, and was called the Queen’s O’Re'lly. 
IIe was slain in the celebrated battle of Athbuidhe, or 
the Yellow Ford, in the county of Armagh, a.p. 1598, 
after having exhibited prodigies of valour, as we are 
informed by Philip O'Sullivan, who had received his 
information from eye-witnesses. 





“After the fall of Marshal Bagnal,” says O’Sullivan, 
“the rere of the army which he commanded became so dis- 
irited as to be able to afford no assistance to the others. 
overer, Melmorus O’Reilly, surnamed the Comely, or- 
dered the vacillating to be of firm courage, and with him 
to resist the enemy ; that it*was better to be slain fighting 
and avenged, than to fall and be killed with impunity ; and 
that it might still be possible to withstand the assault of the 
enemy, and mayhap repel him. Some being animated by 
the exhortation of Melmorus the Comely, particularly some 
Irish youths, his kinsmen, renew the battle. With whom, 
as they fought, he turned him in every direction that he 
might aid them in their danger and distress. But the few 
who remained with him being deserted by the Queen’s 
party, and surrounded by the Irish Catholics, fall covered 
with wounds, and the Comely Melmorus himself, being left 
alone, fell fighting most valiantly.” 


After the fall of this comely youth, old Edmond of 
Kilnacrott enjoyed chief sway over Brefney till his 
death, which took place in April, a.v. 1601,* after 
which Owen O'Reilly, the brother of Sir John, was in- 
augurated prince of Brefney, but he died in the same 
year, and his next brother, Maelmora, the fourth son 
of Hugh Conallagh, suceeeded according to the custom 
of tanistry, and enjoyed this dignity till the plantation 
of Ulster, in 1609. He died in 1635, and with him 
ended the succession of the chiefs of East Brefuey. ‘The 
descendants of Sir John O'Reilly, and of his brothers 
and several other branches were restored to considerable 
tracis of land in the county of Cavan. * The following 
persons of the name O’Reilly are mentioned in Pynnar’s 
survey, 


“1, Shane MacPhilip O’Rellie, who got nine hundred 
acres in the precinct of Castlerahin. 2. Mulmorie Mace- 
Philip O Reyley, a thousand acres called Iterry-Outra, in 


* “*Melmorrus, Orelli principis filius, ob raram stature 
elegantiam, et miram faciei venustatem cognomento Pul- 
cher, —P, O'Sullivan Beare. 

* The death of this Edmond O'Reilly of Kilnacrott is 
entered in the Annals of the Four Masters as follows :— 

“aD. 1601, O’Reilly, i.e. Edmond, son of Maelmora, 
son of John, son of Cathal, died in the month of April. He 
was an aged, grey-headed, long-memoried man, and who 
had been quick and vivacious in his mind and intellect in 
his youth. He was buried in the Franciscan monastery at 
Cavan ; and his brother’s son, namely, Owen, son of Hugh 
Conallagh, was elected in his place.” . 

VOL, Il. 





the precinct of Tullagarvy. 3. Captain Reley, a thousand 
acres, called Lisconnor, in the precinct of Tullaghgarvy ; 
all his tenants do plough by the Tail. 4. Mulmorie Oge 
O’Relie, three thousand acres, &c., in the the same. His 
tenants do all plough by the Tail. 5. Mulmorry macHugh 
O’Reley, two thousand acres, called Commet, in the pre- 
cinct of Clanmahown. 6. Philip MacTirlagh, three khun- 
dred acres, called Wateragh, in the same. 


In the time of King James I. Sir John Davis, tho 
attorney-general, wrote a curious and valuable account 
relative to the county of Cavan and its ancient chief- 
tains, which is preserved in a manuscript in Trinity 
College, Dublin (F. iii. 16, fol. 121 et seq.) In 1606 
a commission was directed to Sir Garrett Moore and 
others, to ascertain what lands were come to the crown 
in the county of Cavan; in pursuance whereof an in- 
quisition found that Philip O'Reilly was seised in 
the thirty-sixth year of the reign of Elizabeth of the 
entire region or territory of Brefney O'Reilly, containing 
seven entire baronies, into which, on the day after 
Philip’s death, Edmond O’Reilly entered, and levying 
open war against the queen, was also slain!! that the 
said Sir John O’Reilly had claimed the said country 
by tanistry, and was for a time received into the queen’s 
favour, but that he adhered to Tyrone, and died a re- 
bel. No less than fifty-two persons of the family of 
O'Reilly, who were proprietors of considerable tracts of 
land in the county of Cavan, were attainted on this 
occasion. The persons enumerated by Pynnar, above 
quoted, were alone deemed worthy of being restored to 
portions of their ancient estates. This being completed, 
the king resolved on the new plantation of Ulster, in 
which the plan for the division of this county was as 
follows : * The entire county was estimated to contain 
1620 poles of land, each pole containing twenty-five 
acres, in all 40,500 acres. The Termon or church 
lands, in the ancient division, contained 140 poles, or 
3500 acres, which the king reserved for the Bishop of 
Kilmore. For the glebes of the incumbents of the 
parishes to be erected were allotted 100 poles, or 2500 
acres ; and the monastery lands were found to consist 
of 20 poles of 500 acres. There then remained to be 
distributed to undertakers 1860 poles, or 34,000 acres, 
which were divided into twenty-six proportions, seven- 
teen of 1000 acres each, five of 1500, and four of 2000, 
each of which was to form a parish, to have a church 
erected upon it, with a glebe of 60 acres for the min- 
ister in the smaller proportions, of 90 on the next, ant 
of 120 in the largest, To British planters were granted 
six proportions, viz.: three of the least, two of the 
next, and one of the largest ; and in these were to be 
allowed only English and Scottish tenants. To servi- 
tors were to be given six other proportions, three of 
the smallest, two of the middle, and one of the largest, 
to be allowed to have English or Ivish tenants at choice; 
aud to natives the remaining fourteen, being eleven of 
the least, one of the middle, and two of the greatest size. 
There then remained sixty poles, or 1500 acres, of which 
thirty poles, or 750 acies, were to be allotted to three 
corporate towns or boroughs, which the king ordered 
should be endowed with reasonable liberties, and send 
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burgesses to parliament, and each to receive a third of 
this quantity ; ten other poles, or 250 acres, were to be 
appendant to the castle of Cavan; six to the castle 
of Cloghoughter, and the remaining fourteen poles, or 
350 acres, to be for the maintenance of a free school, to 
be erected in Cavan. Two of the boroughs that were 
created, and which received these grants, were Cavan 
and Belturbet, and the other 250 acres were to be given 
to a third town, to be erected midway between Kells 
and Cavan, ona site to be chosen by the commissioners 
appointed to settle the plantation. This was Virginia, 
which, however, was never incorporated, 

The native inhabitants were awed into acquiescence 
in these arrangements, and such as were not freeholders 
under the above grants, were to be settled within the 
county, or removed by order of the commissioners. The 
lands thus divided were the then profitable portions, and 
to each division a sufficient quantity of bog and wood 
were superadded, A considerable deviation from this 
project took place in regard to tythes, glebes, and par- 
ish churches. A curious record of the progress made 
by the undertakers in erecting bawns, or fortified houses, 
up to the year 1618, is preserved in Pynnar’s survey, 
published in Harris’s Hibernica. The number of acres 
enumerated in this document amounts to 52,324 Eng- 
lish measure, and the number of British families planted 
on them was 386, who could muster 711 armed men, 
Such was the foundation of the modern rights of pro- 
perty in the county of Cayan. It did not, however, re- 
main long undisturbed, for the head of the O’Reillys, who 
was representative of the county in parliament, and his 
brother, who was the high sheriff, were deeply en- 
gaged in the great rising of 1641. The sheriff sum- 
moned the native Irish to arms, and they marched un- 
der his command with considerable discipline. Forts, 
towns, and castles were surrendered to them, and 
Bedell, the Protestant bishop of Kilmore, was com- 
pelled to draw up their remonstrance of grievances to 
be presented to the chief governors and council. 

Sir John O'Reilly had a younger son, Hugh Q’Reilly, 
who had a son, Colonel Philip O’Reilly, who in 1635 
resided at Ballynacargy Castle, in the county of Cavan. 
This Philip was the head of the O'Reilly family just 
referred to. When a young man he served for some 
time in the Spanish army, but returned to Ireland pre- 
viously to 1641, and became one of the chief leaders 
during the great rising of that year, He raised a bri- 
gade of twelye hundred men, composed chiefly of his 
name and family, and served with distinction as lien- 
tenant-general in the service of the confederate Catho- 
lics of Ireland. He married Rose, the sister of the 
famous Owen Roe O'Neill, and co-operated with that 
leader. He was attainted in 1642, and again in 1652, 
further denounced by Cromwell’s act. Being then ob- 
liged to expatriate himself, he retired with bis brigade 
into the Netherlands, where he served in the Spanish 
army for about three years, when he died, a.v. 1655, 
and was buried in the Irish monastery at Louyain. 
His only son, Hugh Roe O'Reilly, by his wife Rose 
Neill, was slain by the Parliamentary forces in Cavan, 








ter of Conor O’Brien, Lord Viscount Clare, an only son, 
Huge Oge O'Reilly, who was drowned on his passage 
from Spain, and in him the race of Colonel Philip, the 
grandson of Sir John O'Reilly, became extinct. 

Colonel Philip had a younger brother, Maelmora or 
Myles, who had a son, Edmond Boy, who was con- 
sidered the chief of the O’Reillys. He went to France 
in his youth, and served there in the king’s life-guards, 
but returned to Ireland in 1688, with King James IL, 
by whom he was appointed colonel of infantry, and 
lord-lieutenant of the county of Cavan. He was pre- 
sent at the sharp encounter which took place between 
the Duke of Berwick and Colonel Wolsely, in which 
lieutenant-colonel, a major, and a captain O'Reilly were 
s'ain. Colonel Edmond Boy O'Reilly subsequently dis- 
tinguished himself at the Boyne, at Limerick, and at 
the second siege of Athlone. In 1691 he was governor 
of Lanesborough, and when Wauchop, the governor of 
the castle of Athlone, had learned that De Ginkell in- 
tended to cross the Shannon, he gave warning to 
O'Reilly, directing him, in case of any danger, to send 
for the Earl of Antrim’s regiment, which was ready to 
advance on the first signal for Lanesborough, and to 
drive the English into the river. Colonel O'Reilly ac- 
cordingly threw up strong works in the only accessible 
part of the bank, at the Connaught side of the river, 
which caused De Ginkell to abandon the idea of cross- 
ing over at that point. At the time of the surrender 
of Galway, in July, 1691, Colonel O'Reilly was in the 
town, and was one of the hostages for its due surrender; 
and in its articles of capitulation, a special protection 
was inserted for his wife’s mother and family, then re- 
siding in the town with him; a similar protection being 
also given to his brother, Lieutenant Luke O’Reilly, and 
his family. 

After the capitulation of Limerick, Colonel O’Reiily 
and many of his own regiment retired with the Irish 
refugees to France, where he died in 1693, leaving, by 
his wife Joane, daughter of Brian Offerrall of Moate, in 
the county of Longford, an only son, Owen,* who, on 
his father’s decease, entered into Dorrington’s, after- 
wards Dillon’s Brigade, and married, at St. Germains, 
the daughter of Colonel Felix O'Neill, (who was killed 
at Aughrim,) and died in 1735, leaving a son Edmond 
O'Reilly, born in 1722, who entered the Irish brigades 
in four years after his father’s death. He was a captain 
in Lally’s regiment in 1757; in the following year he 
was created Knight of St. Louis; in 1763 he was 4 
captain in Dillon’s regiment; in 1773 ranked as a re- 
tired lieutenant-colonel, and was living in Paris at the 
commencement of the French Revolution. ‘This is the 
last of the race of Sir John O'Reilly that has been heard 
of by any of our historians or genealogists. 


* Mr. O'Callaghan, in his Jrish Brigades, vol. i., p. 274 
states, on the authority of information furnished by a Mr. 
O'Reilly, of the Antilles, to M. de la Ponce, that he had 
another son, Philip O’Reilly, who went to Scotland to 
support the cause of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, where 
he fell into the hands of the enemy, and was burned alive, 
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THE CHACE FROM THE HOSTEL. 
BY ROBERT D. JOYCE. ° 


In the days of the Williamite wars, Mallow was one 
of the most important military stations in the south of 
Ireland. The town at this period—that is, the newly- 
built portion of it—consisted of between two and three 
hundred houses, many of which were strongly built and 
fitted for defence in case of siege. The old portion of 
the town, or as it was called by the inhabitants, Bally- 
daheen, lay on the southern bank of the Blackwater, 
and communicated with its new and more fashionable 
neighbour by a long, narrow stone bridge, easily forti- 
fied, and rendered impassible in time of war by its 
proximity to the castle which commanded it. Bally- 
daheen at that time consisted almost exclusively of 
houses of entertainment for man and horse, but of all 
its hostels not one was half so well patronised by pea- 
sant, soldier, and Rapparee, as that of Murty Goold, 
which lay a few perches up a narrow street that opened 
into the more public one which led to the new towa 
over the bridge. Various causes tended to the success 
of Murty’s hostel, the principal of which were, 
that he was known in Ballydaheen and the wide coun- 
try round to be a good man, and true in the cause of 
King James, to be the jolliest companion over the can 
that was ever born in Mallow, and that in his shop 
were to be found the best and cheapest beer, brandy, 
wine, and usquebaugh in Munster. 

It was a hot August day, somewhat more than a 
month after the battle of the Boyne, and Murty Goold 
was sitting in his shop before a half-emptied can of 
beer, singing to himself a consolatory lament over the 
fallen fortunes of king James, when he was aroused 
from his euphonious reveries by the halting of a pair 
of horsemen at his door. Leaving both his can of beer 
and desolation of spirit behind him, Murty hastened out 
with a sudden and hilarious glow on his countenance to 
welcome his customers, who, after directing their horses 
to be led into the stable at the back of the premises, 
walked into the drinking-room inside the shop. 

“ An’ now,” said Murty, as he entered the room, 
after attending to the horses, “ in the name o’ the fiend, 
Theige O’Cooney an’ Donogh O’Brin both, what brings 
ye here at this time o’ day when Gineral S gravenmore 
an’ his bloody Danes are in the town? An’,” he con- 
nued, as the two horsemen threw off their long cothamores, 
and laid them on the table, “when ye came at all, 
why did ye come in yeer back-an’-breasts, an’ helmets, 
an’ wid sword, an’ pistol, an’ gun, like two ginerals of 
cavalthry 7” 

“Til tell you what, Murt,” answered Theige O’Cooney, 
“myself an’ this nate step-brother o’ mine, Donogh, 
were afther ridin’ from Duhallow under the hot sun, 
till our throats became as dry as the pipe o’ Rodcen 
Gow’s bellows, an’ we said to ourselves, as we gained 
the top o’ the hill above, that the devil resave the step 
farther we'd ride without paying Murty Goold a visit, 
an’ drinking some of his beer—a rattling can of it, 





Murt! What do we care about Gineral Skravinger an’ 
his blue-coated Danes ?” 

* Arrah, what Danes?” said Donogh O’Brin. “When 
they surrounded Theige an’ myself on the Inch beyant, 
the day that the Mac Donogh an’ his army were driven 
from before the town, didn’t we cut thro’ them, the set 
0’ cowardly fools—didn’t we slash thro’ them, I say, 
side by side, an’ soord in hand, as we'd go thro’ a bank 
o’ rotten sedge by the river shore? An’ are we afraid 
o’ them now? Arrah! bring in the beer; an’ you, an’ 
I, an Theige will have a roarin’ bout at the tankard, 
if ould Skravinger an’ his blue-coats were burnin’ the 
house around us !” 

“Very well,” said Murty, “but in the manetime 
we'll put Shaneen the Hawk on the watch, for fear o’ 
their comin’ onawares. Here, Shaneen!” he continued, 
as he went out to the shop, and addressed himself to a 
swarthy, ’cute-eyed, little atomy of a boy that stood at 
the door. ‘“ Off with you to the bridge, an’ be on the 
look out for the blue-coats, for you know, as well as I 
do, who’s inside!” Shaneen the Hawk started off on 
the instant, while his master went to a huge barrel at 
the end of the shop and commenced drawing the beer, 
accompanying the operation with the remainder of that 
elegiac and melancholious strain in which he was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the two Rapparee horsemen. 

Theige O'Cooney and Donogh O’Brin, his step- 
brother, were at that time, and in that broad district, 
two rapparee leaders of valour and renown, whose ex- 
ploits against the Williamite so!diers are still sung in 
many a rude ballad, and narrated by the peasantry in 
wild and stirring legends around their winter firesides. 
Each was in the prime of life, and somewhat above the 
middle stature ; each possessed that iron, brawny, and 
well-knit frame that enables its possessor to undergo 
any amount of fatigue without flagging; and in the 
bright eye and darkly-bronzed features of both cou!d 
be read that jovial and headlong bravery which charac- 
terized many a gallant Rapparee of that warlike time. 
While Murty was drawing the beer, Theige and his 
step-brother were depositing their weapons of offence 
on the table in order to be prepared for any sudden 
emergency, and on the entrance of the jolly landlord 
with two foaming cans, pointed out to him with much 
satisfaction their formidable array. 

‘“‘ Look,” exclaimed Theige, after seizing one of the 
cans of beer, and taking a long and copious draught— 
“look at those, man, and say how would the blue-coats 
like a taste o’ them. There are two blunderbusses 
with twenty bullets in each, and there are four pistols 
that myself an’ Donogh took from the two trooper cap- 
tains we killed in the fray of Barna. An’ with this 
an’ this,” he continued, pointing to the long, heavy 
swords they wore at their sides, * don’t you think we're 
safe in spending a jolly night, or a few jovial hours 
even, under your sign o’ the Crowin’ Cock in Bally- 
daheen ? - Here’s to you, Murt, an’ to you, Donogh— 
an’ may all our foes follow the sowl o’ Schomberg, the 
morthial ould sinner.” 

“T cannot drink to that,” said Donogh, “ while 
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THE CHACE FROM THE HOSTEL. [January, 
Murt is empty-handed. Off with you, Murt, an’ bring “ Hurra!” exclaimed Donogh, at the termination of 


in a can for yourself, an’ then we'll drink to the tathe- 
ration of our foes, with Theige.” 

Murt obeyed the mandate with unusual celerity, 
and returned with a well-filled tankard. ‘* Here,” he 
said, “V’H drink your toast in the words o’ the song 
that Gulielmis O’Callaghan, the Kanturk schoolmaster, 
made, a few hours before he was hanged by S’graven- 
more’s troopers :— 


“‘Bad luck to ould bandy-legged Schomberg, 
Ki William and Mary also, 
For ’tis they that did wather ould Ireland 
With blood-shed, an murther, an woe. 
Ould Schomberg——” 


Begad ! I forget the rest. But as to the Crowin’ Cock, 
there’s a bird outside on the bridge, in the shape o’ 
Shaneen the Hawk, that I think will crow an’ give you 
warnin’ o’ S’gravenmore’s trodpers !” 

** Sowl o’ my body, man !” exclaimed Donogh, “ did 
the ould Skavinger an’ his troopers ever skin you alive, 
that you have him so often on your tongue, with thrim- 
blin’ and terror? Here, man, give us another can 0’ 
beer, an’ Theige there will give us a song instead o’ 
those murthurin’ toasts he’s so fond o’ dhrinkin’!” 

“No!” exclaimed Teige ; ‘ I never sing a song till 
after finishing the fourth can o’ beer, an’ even then I 
must have a flagon o’ wine or brandy to smoothen my 
windpipe before I begin.” 

In process of time the fourth can was finished, toge- 
ther with a few tankards of wine into the bargain, and 
Theige, on being asked for his song, sat back with great 
hilarity in his chair, and commenced a sonorous strain 
in the vernacular, of which the following is a transla- 
tion :— 


MOLL ROONE. 


THERE’s a girl in Kilmurry—my own lov’d one— 
The loveliest caileen that the sun shines on ; 

Her eyes are as bright as the May-tide moon, 
And the devil a girl like my own Moll Roone! 


I mounted my steed in the evening brown, 
And away I spurred till the storm came down,— 
Away over mountains and moorlands dun, 
Till I came to the cottage of my own Moll Roone. 


I sat me down by the bogwood fire, 

And I said that her love was my heart’s desire, 

And she gave me her love,—oh! she granted my boon, 
And my heart was glad for my own Moll Roone ! 


Come! what is the use of a brave brown steed, 
But to spur to the doing of a gallant deed? 
And what is the use of a sword or gun 

But to fight for a girl like my own Moll Roone ? 


As I rode down the mountains one Saturday night, 
The valley below was one blaze of light ; 

And I found out its meaning full sadly and soon— 
*T was the foe fired the cottage of my own Moll Roone! 


I spurred thro’ Blackwater,—o’er brake and moor, 
I spurred thro’ the foe to her cottag2 door, 

There my sword cie.t the skull of a Dutch dragoon, 
And I bore away in triumph my own Moll Roone! 





the song, “‘ wasn’t that nate, Murt? An’ be the mor- 
thial gor o’ war! but every word in it is true. Another 
flagon o’ wine, Murt, till we drink success to Theige’s 
windpipe, an’ confusion to our foes.” 

** By the faith of a true man!” exclaimed Murt, with 
a ludicrous attempt at feigning terror on his jolly coun- 
tenance, “ but if Shaneen the Hawk’s face speaks truth, 
both of you will have somethin’ to do to bear away your 
own carcasses in triumph from ould S’gravenmore an’ 
his blue dragoons.” 

“ They’re comin’! they're comin’ !” said Shaneen, as 
he rushed into the room; “the bloody throopers are 
comin’ to kill an’ quarther, an’ murther every mother’s 
sowl o’ ye! I thought they were only settin’ off for 
Kanturk, bad luck to them! but they circumwinted me, 
an’ turned back in a gallop over the bridge ; an’—— 
listen! listen, Theige! here they come rattlin’ up the 
street! Bad luck to Brian Boru, the morthial ou'd 
thief, that didn’t kill every murtherin’ Dane in the uni- 
wersal world, whin he had them under his thumb-nail !” 

‘Give us another tankard, Murt !” exclaimed both 
the brothers, as they started up and seized their arms, 
** An’ you, Shaneen Brighteye—away with you into the 
stable,” said Theige, “‘an’ lade the horses into the 
kitchen, an’ have them ready to bring out through the 
shop-door when we want them. An’ now, Mart,” 
continued he, as he seized his tankard, “‘ here is death 
to our foes! Whatever men lie on the ground whea 
all is over, be sure to search their pockets well, for 
they are all Jaden with the spoil, the goold, an’ riches 
of our native land !” 

The clatter of many horses was now heard outside in 
the street, together with the words of command direct- 
ing the men to wheel right and left, and block up the 
door at cither side. Another officer was heard directing 
a party of men to hurry round and occupy the back 
yard and stables, in case the Rapparees should attempt 
to escape in that direction. Shaneen the Hawk now 
rushed in. 

* They’re back in the stables, Theige,” he said, “but 
the horses are in the kitchen, an the door is boulted 
inside, An now, Murt,” continued the brave little 
fellow, “ give me the hatchet in the shop, an the first 
Dane that puts his head in thro’ the window, for a peep, 
I'll chop it off, as Murrogh na Thua did to the Spy of 
Ballar.” 

All was silent now within and without. At lengtha 
voice was heard outside, commanding the two brave 
brothers to come forth, and submit to the sad doom that 
awaited them. 

“Come forth,” it said, “ ye Amoritish dogs, and die 
thedeath towhich ye were predestined from the beginning! 
I thank the God of the true and chosen, that has ordained 
me, Zerubabel Stubbs, his unworthy servant, to be the 
instrument of your destruction. Come forth, I say! for 
the sword is made sharp for your rebellious bodies, and 
the cord is slipperied with the grease of swine for your 
lying throats, that oft raised the cry for the massacre 
of the chosen of the Lord, in the day of battle !” 
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“Jt is ould Babel Stubbs, the informer !” exclaimed 
Donogh, “ but his hour is come.” 

“ An now,” said Murty Goold, in a whisper, “ if ye're 
to be off—off with ye, but ’tis miraclis if ye’re not caught, 
like two foxes in a thrap ; for as I was givin’ the hatchet 
to Shaneen, I cast an eye out, an saw the narrow street 
blocked up at each side o’ the door, with a press 0’ min, 
soord in hand.” 

“We'll make a road through them,” answered Theige, 
“like Miles the Slasher made through the Scotch at 
the battle o’ Benburb. An now Donogh,” he continued, 
“Jook to the primin’ o’ your blunderbuss, an’ follow me.” 

With their pistols in their belts, and their blunder- 
busses ready cocked in their hands, Theige and Donogh 
went side by side to the door, at each side of which, in 
the narrow street, the dragoons were ranged in fours, on 
the watch awaiting their exit. Little did Zerubabel 
Stubbs dream of the answer he and his host were to get 
to his alluring summons. 

“ An now, Donogh,” whispered Theige, “let you take 
the murtherin’ dogs to the left—an’ be sure not to miss 
ould Babel Stubbs—an I'll take the robbin’ wolves to the 
right. Ready!” he shouted, “ Hurra! for Righ Shamus, 
an’ his brave men that range the wood !” 

And at the word the two blunderbusses were dis- 
charged with deadly effect, right and left, bringing down 
Babel Stubbs, and six or eight troopers at one side, and 
about the same number killed and wounded on the other. 
A scene of the wildest confusion followed. Wounded 
horses leaped and neighed in terror, stumbled and kicked 
and fell in the narrow street, and the remaining troopers, 
wheeling round their terrified steeds, fled in blind panic 
from their position down the narrow lanes of Bally- 
daheen. 

“Out with the horses, Shaneen !” exclaimed Theige, 
as he looked around, “ out with them quick, for now is 
our time while the thremblin’ fools are scathered.” 

Shaneen the Hawk, still holding the hatchet in his 
hand, led out the horses one after the other into the 
strect. 

“Blood of my body, Shaneen!” said Donogh, after 
vaulting into his saddie, “ look at ould Babel’s finger, the 
perjured ould son o’ Satan, there is the very ring he cut 
from your mother’s finger, on the day that she, an your 
father, an all, were murdered by the throops, at the 
Ford of the Mill.” 

Shaneen sprang upon the dead body of Zerubabel 
Stubbs with a wild cry, and with a blow of the hatchet 
severed the finger that carried his hapless mother’s mar- 
riage ring from the informer’s hand. ‘Taking off the 
ring, he held it up to the two Rapparees. 

“Tia! ha!” he shouted in his shrill vindictive voice, 
“Thave it at last! Anif you let me list with your 
brave min, Theige, that keep the forest, ’tisn’t the last 

low I'll give the throops, to revenge my poor mother 
and my people !” 

“Very well, Bright-eye,” answered Theige, “ come to 
us to-morrow, an’ by the bones o’ my father! but you'll 
be a gallant captain yet! An now Murty Goold,” he 
continued, turning to that worthy, “don’t forget the 


, 





pockets an haversacks o’ th’ ould Skavinger’s throopers. 
Farewell!” And away dashed the two bold Rapparees 
side by side down the street. 

Murty Goold obeyed the injunction of Theige 
O’Cooney, and searching and ransacking among the 
pockets and haversacks of the slain troopers, found a 
share of spoil—the plunder of many a ruined dwelling in 
town and hamlet—that enabled him that night to de- 
camp without loss from his house of entertainment, and 
set off for Cork, where he set up an establishment of an 
equally flourishing description, and where in process of 
time he became a burgess, and ultimately the jolliest 
alderman in the city. 

Away dashed Theige and his brother towards the 
bridge, on the middle of which, as they went up at full 
gallop, a sergeant and four troopers stood to bar their 
way. Each threw his bridle loose on his horse’s neck, 
and drawing the pistol from the left holster, dashed 
with his sword upon the astonished Danes. Both fired 
as they went, bringing down the unfortunate sergeant 
and one of his comrades, with a dull crash on the hard 
pavement, and sweeping past the remainder, rattled up 
the long street. As they went, the troopers on the 
bridge, recovering from their surprise and panic, fired 
their musquetoons after them. One of the bullets 
wounded Donogh’s horse in the leg, and another struck 
the ridge on Theige’s helmet, throwing him for a mo- 
ment forward on the neck of his horse. 

“Ha! ha!” he shouted. ‘ Churp an dhial! but it 
is the first shot I ever got from behind. Away, 
Donogh, away! look behind—there is a whole rigement 
o’ the blue thieves rattlin’ over the bridge afther us !” 

Away up the long stony street they ciattered, with 
three troops of General Sgravenmore’s dragoons in hot 
pursuit behind them. On gaining a small hillock out- 
side the town, they turned their horses eastward, and 
breaking through copse and over fence, swept down at 
full speed by the Blackwater side. They now began 
for a while to distance their pursuers, but the dogged 
Danes kept like bloodhounds on their track, in a dull 
unvarying, but sure gallop, for mile on mile of forest 
and plain. As the two brothers had swept ahead of 
their pursuers about half a mile, and were crossing a 
little stream that emptied itself near them into the 
Blackwater, Donogh’s horse began to slacken his speed 
and fail, in consequence of his wounded leg. Urging 
him on with voice and spur, he endeavoured for a time 
to keep up with the speed of the wild and splendid mare 
bestrode by his brother Theige, but despite all his ex- 
ertions the poor horse began to flag more and more, so 
that Theige had at length to slacken his speed in order 
to keep by his side.” 

“ Tt is useless,” exclaimed Donogh at length. “ Away 
with you, Theige, and leave me behind, to die as my 
father did before me—like a man!” 

“ Never,” answered Theige. ‘It shall never be said 
of Theige O’Cooney, by his comrades at the camp-fire, 
an’ by his gineral when he rides into battle, that he 
left the brother of his heart behind him to die beneath 
the swords of yonder Danish dogs !” 
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“The best man should be saved,” rejoined Donogh, 
‘an’ there is none like you to make our comrades laugh 
around the forest fire, nor a man like you on the tun- 
dherin’ field o’ battle !” 

“Take my horse,” said Theige. ‘‘ Her hoofs are 
swift as the winds on Corrin Thierna, an’ she will bear 
you away like a flash o’ lightnin’ to Rockforest, safe an’ 
sound !” 

‘‘ By the sowl o’ the mother that bore me!” answered 
Donogh, “but I’d rather die a thousand deaths than 
do a mane act like that. Away with you, man, afore 
it is too late, an’ lave me to my doom. What matter 
is it to die, when one does it like a brave man ?” 

“ Look !” said Theige, as they still spurred along— 
look behind at that thrumpeter on his white horse! 
See ; he is a quarter of a mile afore his comrades, an’ 
the same from us. He'll soon be up with us if he goes 
at that rate. Be the morthial, but that’s a brave horse, 
an’ I’ll have him! An’ now, Donogh, look at this,” 
he continued, as he rode close up to the side of his 
brother, with his naked skian or dagger in his hand. 
“ By this skian, if you don’t take my mare, I’ll plunge 
it through your heart, for I'd rather you'd die by my 
hand, than be hanged like a dog when the throopers 
come up an’ surround you! Now! leap behind me on 
the saddle, for we cannot lose time, an’ I'll scramble 
into your saddle from this. There—that’s it!” con- 
tinued he, as Donogh, aware that further parley was 
useless, sprang behind him on the brave mare. ‘ Now 
for a spring in airnest !” and with a bound like that 
of a wild cat, he threw himself on Donogh’s lame horse. 
“ Hurra !” he cried, “ off with you, an watch back from 
the high grounds how I'll dale with the man o’ the 
white horse!” 

At this time they were on a height over a broad flat 
valley. Away went Donogh at a hard gallop, and soon 
left his brother behind, who however, went on in his 
track down the smooth declivity, as fast as the lame 
horse could carry him. As he left the descent and was 
riding out into the flat bosom of the valley, the poor 
horse, weak from exertion and loss of blood, stumbled 
and fell beneath his rider at the crossing of a little 
stream. Just as Thiege had extricated himself from the 
fallen steed, he heard a wild and exulting shout behind 
him, and on looking back, beheld the trumpeter coming 
at a furious pace down the declivity, and calling out to 
him at the same time, with various choice execrations 
in Dutch and Danish, to stand and yield himself pri- 
soner. Theige, however, neither caring for, nor under- 
standing the polite invitation, shook his sword at the 
trumpeter, and dashed over the soft sward of the valley 
in the direction of his brother. On came the trumpeter, 
closer and closer, to him whom he considered but a 
helpless and defenceless fugitive, but if he could only 
see the fierce and steady eye cast back at him occa- 
sionally by the Rapparee, he would have been far more 
cautious in his movements. As he came up, he deli- 
vered his most tremendous and scientific cut at the head 
of the Rapparee, intending to shear it off at one blow, 
but Theige, stooping almost to the ground at the same 





instant, allowed the sword to pass harmlessly over 
him, and before the trumpeter could turn, was up with 
a wild and agile bound behind him on the white 
horse. 

“ An’ now you murtherin’ dog!” he cried, as he 
clasped the luckless trumpeter round the body with his 
left, and flourished his long skian in his right hand— 
* did you ever feel the firm grip of a man before? You 
sack o’ wind—you'll never more blow the chargin’ blast 
ona trumpet! Take that!” and at the word the body 
of the trumpeter, pierced through and through by the 
long skian, fell on the boggy sward. At the same 
moment the first troop of the pursuers appeared on the 
height overhead, and seeing the fate of their comrade, 
dashed headlong downward with a vengeful cry. 

“ Hurra!” shouted Theighe as he crept into the 
high-peaked saddle of the terrified horse, and urged him 
like the wind across the valley—‘ Here they come, the 
bloody hounds! but the first man that laves his ranks 
an’ comes up, he’ll get a sore blow to reward him for 
his run !” 

Away along the valley, over the opposite height, and 
down into the scattered forest by the river shore, 
Here, Theige, feeling himself more secure, reined in his 
horse to a leisurely canter, intending to gain a ford farther 
down the river, where his brother would be likely 
to cross, and await him on the further side. On 
gaining the summit of a small bare height he could see 
behind him the scattered array of the troopers coming 
along at the same furious gallop, their armour and other 
accoutrements glittering in the sun, and their plumes 
glancing hither and thither with picturesque effect through 
green glade and hollow. Here Theige paused a moment 
to take a better survey of his pursuers. Far before the 
rest two officers spurred along, one behind the other, 
down the bosom of a narrow valley that led by the 
height on which he rested his horse. 

“It is the Grey Captain an’ his brother” muttered 
Theige, “the man that hanged Gulielmis the Poet, an’ 
burned the villages o’ the west,—the man that stabbed 
the priest beneath the Blossom Gate in Kilmallock, an 
the very man that gave me this slash of his sabre on 
the head, in the battle on the Inch 0’ Mallow! By the 
blessed Tree of Gorm, but I’ll pay him back now or 
never!” and with that he gave his steed the spur and 
galloped down at the opposite side of the hillock. 
‘Turning to the right, he descended into the valley at 
its lower extremity, and there reined up his steed once 
more at the corner of a thick grove, by which he knew 
the two officers would pass. 

After a few moments the Grey Captain clattered down 
the stony bridle-way and out beyond the corner of the 
grove, without noticing the white horse, on which Theige 
sat as far in as possible among the trees. 

“I’m sure of him, the morthial ould fiend !” said 
Theige to himself, “but I must wait an’ have the 
brother along with him. An’ here he comes !” he con- 
tinued, as he wheeled round his horse and pointed his 
long pistol through a broken space among the trees, at 
the head of the Grey Captain’s brother, whe came thun- 
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dering down with reckless speed by the side of the 
wood. 

“‘ There goes one!” exclaimed Theige fiercely, as he 
fired his pistol; and down went the officer, shot through 
the brain, with a loud crash and clang on the broken 
and rugged way, his steed, with a shrill neigh of terror, 
clattering down the valley, and making his way at 
length fast and far down the scattered woods by the 
Blackwater side. 

“ Now for the bravest an’ wickedest man o’ them all!” 
exclaimed Theige, as he gave his horse the spur. The 
Grey Captain at the same moment wheeled round his 
horse and rushed up the bridle path to mect him, As 
the two came near, the Captain, swerving his horse with 
a quick movement to the left, gave a back-handed slash 
of his sabre to Theige, which sheared off the crown- 
spike of his helmet, and went near bringing him to the 
earth. 

“A brave blow!” growled Theige between his clenched 
teeth, as he recovered himself, and turning round his 
horse, trotted up warily to where his foe stood on his 
guard awaiting him. But the Grey Captain’s scientific 
and too systematic guards, cuts, and parries proved now 
but of little avail against the quick and determined on- 
set of the Rapparee, and he fell, just at the moment 
that his troop entered the topmost opening of the valley, 
and were rushing down to his assistance. 

“By my sword!” said Theige, as he seized the 
bridle of his dead foeman’s horse and spurred away, 
“but man after man, if they come on this way, I’d have 
the horses of the whole troop before night/” He now 
put the two horses to their utmost speed, and soon dis- 
tanced his pursuers. On turning out beyond a grove, 
by the river side, he suddenly came upon his brother, 
Donogh, who stood quietly awaiting him, after captur- 
ing the horse that had borne the Grey Captain’s brother. 

“T towld you I’d come safe, Donogh” said Theige, 
as they gallopped off,—* an’ by the sowl o’ king Brian ! 
but the next time we go to Mallow, we'll bring away 
with us the nate brass cannon that th’ ould Skavinger 
took from the Mac Donogh’s throops in the battle on 
the Inch !” 

On and on they spurred at a steady gallop 'till they 
found themselves far beyond pursuit, and at length, cros- 
sing a lonely ford of the Blackwater, regained their in- 
accessible haunt among the mountains, where that night 
Theige O’Cooney sang ‘ Moll Roone” to his admiring 
companions, and to his own heart’s content, beside his 
merry Rapparee camp-fire. 


THE POEMS OF J. J. CALLANAN.* 


It would be superfluous to inform our readers that 
Callanan was one of the most gifted of our national 
Poets. Had he written nothing else than “ Gougane 
Barra,” that one outpouring of his genius would entitle 
him to rank among those highly gifted beings of whom 
Ireland is justly proud. We therefore welcome this 

* The Poems of J.J. Callanan. A new Edition, with Bio- 


graphical Introduction and Notes. Cork: D. MuLcany, 
Sold by J. Durry, Dublin and London. 





beautiful volume, which presents to us in their collected 
form the remains of Callanan’s Muse, together with 
many other delightful productions of his which have 
hitherto remained unpublished in the hands of his rela- 
tives. For such a volume, so replete with exquisite 
beauty of imagery and diction; so intensely Zrish, and 
so vividly descriptive, we may justly auspicate an ex- 
tensive circulation, not only in the south of Ireland, 
where Callanan derived his earliest inspirations, but in 
every clime where an Irishman is to be found. The 
admirable biography which prefaces the poems is 
evidently the work of a loving hand, and we are sure 
that it will be read with thrilling interest. Tis brief, 
indeed, but yet it reveals to us as much as we could desire 
to know of one whose splendid abilities shone out all the 
more lustrously in thedark and tempestuous night of men- 
tal and physical suffering. What a wayward and eventful 
career does not this memoir disclose! From Maynooth 
to Trinity College, and thence, after a variety of un- 
congenial pursuits, to the banks of the Tagus, where he 
found a grave! We will not anticipate the pleasure 
which the reader must derive from this biographical 
sketch, by quoting any portion of it here. It deserves 
to be perused studiously ; for, irrespective of its other 
merits, it inculcates a moral lesson which we doubt not 
will have due weight with all those who are desirous of 
avoiding the fatal shoals and quicksands of life, whereon 
many a brilliant genius has gone to wreck and ruio. 
Peace to the shade of the gifted Callanan! he has 
claims on our sympathy and admiration which no Irish- 
man can gainsay, and we may unhesitatingly assert that 
his poems will at all times entitle him to the highest re- 
spect wherever the English language is spoken. Callanan’s 
portrait of himself is so truthful and so vividly drawn, 
that we cannot refrain from reproducing it here. 

‘A poct’s eye whilst yet a child, 

A boyhood wayward, warm, and wild, 

A youth that mocked correction’s rod, 

Caressed would strive to be a god, 

And scorned to take the second place, 

In class, or honor, field, or race; 

A manhood with a soul that flies 

More high than heaven’s own highest skies, 

But with a wing that oft will stoop, 

And trail in filthiest dross, and droop ; 

A heart that knows no other fears 

But fear of Him beyond the spheres. 

With brow and cheek and look as mild 

As ever graced a sinless child, 

But still with passions strong and warm 

As lava flood or headlong storm ; 

With rebel tumult in his veins, 

And one who rides with spurs, not reins ; 

With mind which through the waves of sin 

Still hears the helmsman’s voice within. 

In short, a man who has no life, 

Unless he feel the mortal strife 

Of songs and harps and Freedom’s fights, 

And glory’s call and Erin’s rights— 

Who’s weak, but looks for strength above, 

Who'd die for those he ought to love.” 

Mr. Mulcahy deserves our cordial thanks for the style 
in which he has brought out this beautiful volume, and 
we trust that enterprise like his will meet the enceu- 
ragement which it so eminently deserves, 
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THE BELLS OF THE NEW YEAR. 


LisTENING to the bells! 
How sweetly o’er the land, 

Through the still midnight peals their song 
To the New Year at hand. 

To me their silvery sounds 
Of joy and sorrow tell, 

Singing, ‘‘ New Year, all hail!” 
Chaunting, * Old Year, farewell !” 


Listening to the bells! 
Upon this New Year eve, 
And thinking of an old churchyard, 
I cannot choose but grieve. 
Sweet Winifred, my gentle wife, 
There in her green grave dwells, 
Last New Year’s eve, a living joy, 
She listened to the bells. 


Listening to the bells! 
Their last, faint chimes recall 

Her dying words; soft, dreamy, hushed, 
As summer waterfall ; 

Whose foam-buds burst upon the stream 
That, silent, glides away ! 

Thus life is borne along by death, 
But whither, who shall say ? 


Listening to the bells! 
Methinks again she stands 
Ilere by my side, with eyes all love— 
My hand within her hands ! 
Still in my brain, as in my heart, 
One image ever dwells, 
Her form elate, as last she heard 
The merry New Year’s bells. 





Listening to the bells ! 
Oh! many a happy sire, 

Many a mother, daughter, son, 
Smile round the winter fire. 

For on this night no thought but joy 
In every bosom swells ; 

And so, dear Winifred, did thine, 
While pealed last New Year’s bells. 


Spring, lovely virgin Spring, 
Summer, the Bride of Light, 
And fruitful Autumn, matron mild, 
With children ruddy-bright, 
Have come and gone; and Winter—Death— 
Now chills, in his drear cells, 
That loving, gentle, faithful heart, 
Since pealed last New Year's bells. 


Listening to the bells! 
When the Last Trump shall call, 
And the great seas give up their dead, 
And Earth casts off her pall ; 
Upheaving from her womb extinct 
The forms of Life once more— 
If I am placed near Winifred, 


Immortal fear is o’er. 


Listening to the bells! 
How sweetly o’er the land 
Through the still midnight peals their song 
To the New Year at hand, 
To me their silvery sounds 
Of joy and sorrow tell ; 
Singing *‘ New Year all hail !” 
Chaunting *‘ Old Year farewell !” 


Joun DuacGan. 





